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AN APPRECIATION OF OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


Dr. Frank N. Freeman, who has served as chairman of the editorial board 
of this publication for the past six years, resigned from this position at the 
annual meeting of the American Educational Research Association at New 
Orleans in February. Dr. Freeman consented, however, to remain a mem- 
ber of the board for the coming two years, although other duties prevent 
his continuing as the active chairman. 

It is only appropriate at this time to acknowledge the unusual leadership 
which Dr. Freeman has afforded this enterprise. In 1929 and 1930, when 
the possibility of developing a new kind of publication for the American 
Educational Research Association was being discussed, he contributed largely 
to the idea which finally took shape in the form of the present Review of 
Educational Research. When the details of the plan were finally adopted, 
he was persuaded to accept the chairmanship of the board, which post he 
has held until the present time, through two complete cycles of the magazine. 

It is, therefore, in no small sense that the characteristics of the Review 
as we have come to know it are due to Dr. Freeman, and we accordingly 
ascribe to him well-earned credit for exercising that leadership which, to- 
gether with the work of the various committees for individual numbers, has 
made the Review the success that it has been. While we regret that Dr. 
Freeman must relinquish his role of active leader in this work, we are grate- 
ful for the assurance of his continued counsel in guiding the policies of the 
Review through his continued membership on the board. 

We express to Dr. Freeman the gratitude of the American Educational 
Research Association for his past and future contributions to the creation 
and early sueeess of this, its official publication. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Iw PREPARING THIS INITIAL NUMBER of the Review of Educational Re- 
search on “Educational Sociology” we encountered two major difficulties. 
One was that of drawing sharp lines of cleavage between phases of the sub- 
ject to be assigned to different chapters, and between our field of educational 
sociology and related fields. We are keenly conscious of the fact that a 
number of areas were omitted entirely which should have been included, 
and which we hope may be added in subsequent numbers. 

Our second handicap was lack of space. We had hoped to include in 
our survey substantially all good research in this field, but we soon found 
that our bibliographies alone would far exceed the total allotted space if we 
did that. We were obliged, therefore, to cite merely illustrative studies and 
to resort to drastic elimination of many needed supporting references in or- 
der to save space. Furthermore, we were obliged to pass over ramifications 
of the theme which would have been relevant, and to eliminate from the 
text many pertinent paragraphs even after they had been prepared. The 
fragmentariness in text and bibliographies is not to be charged to authors 
of chapters but to the chairman, who was compelled to mutilate the material 
after it had been prepared so as to bring it within the allotted 100 pages. 
In order further to relieve pressure on space, George D. Strayer, Jr., who 
prepared a chapter on “Pioneering Education,” and R. Warren Fisher 
(working with E. B. Reuter), who prepared a chapter on “Population,” 
consented to withhold their chapters until the next cycle of the Review. 

Dr. Scates loyally assumed the task of preparing a chapter on “Social 
Foundations of the Curriculum” when illness prevented the committee mem- 
ber to whom it had been assigned from doing it, and when only a month’s 
time remained for completing the task. Professors Snedden and Reckless 
also assisted the committee as non-members. 

Cuar.ss C. Perers, Chairman, 
Committee on Educational Sociology. 














CHAPTER I 
The Field of Educational Sociology 


Tue TERM, “EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY,” has come into use only within the 
last two decades. It is intended to designate a subdivision of applied theory 
and knowledge in the field of educational practice. As such the term is closely 
analogous to “educational psychology,” “educational philosophy,” “‘educa- 
tional history,”’ and some other terms. Further suggestive analogies are to be 
found in such terms as “agricultural chemistry,” “medical biology,” “navi- 
gational mathematics,” and “mining geology.” Properly regarded, all of 
these designate contributions from a so-called “pure science” to a field of prac- 
tical arts or technological practice. 

By the small band of educators who have since 1915 specialized in teach- 
ing, and in writing about, educational sociology it has been implicitly agreed 
that the subject embraces any and all contributions from the social _) 
which may illuminate and improve educational practices. 

But the immaturity of educational sociology as a distinctive study is shown 
by the fact that nowhere, apparently, does the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (5) mention the subject or include reference to already extant 
books devoted to it. Educational psychology, on the other hand, is given 
three pages, as are such other purely educational topics as vocational educa- 
tion and vocational guidance. Tea 

Educational sociology has evolved from two considerably unlike sources— 
namely, educational philosophy and modern sociology. 


Educational Philosophy, 1880-1920 


Many renowned philosophers from Plato and Herbart to William James 
and John Dewey have given much attention to educational theory. America 
has been especially prolific of educational philosophizers whose contribu- 
tions have usually taken the form of “principles” of education. These, like 
the social, political, and moral philosophizers of the nineteenth century, 
have been almost exclusively deductive thinkers as well as promoters of 
theories of social improvement. 

But educational philosophizings have proved ill-adapted to explain or 
guide the growing complexity of educational practices springing out of the 
fertile soil of American civilization during the last decades of the nineteenth 
century and the first three decades of the twentieth. The mildly ironic 
Briton, John Adams, pointed out in 1930 that for over fifty years, both in 
Great Britain and America, teachers in training were required to study 
pedagogical treatises labeled in effect “Theory and Practice.” But the theory, 
expressed as “principles,” never seemed to explain “practice,” and certainly 
rarely gave later guidance to it. 

It would seem that in large measure practical administrators and other 
policy makers in American education after 1880 found little help from the 














current educational philosophies, notwithstanding that influential cults were 
formed about such names as Herbart, Rein, Stanley Hall, and Harris. Only 
John Dewey seems to have inspired an army of loyal disciples as well as to 
have originated a body of novel practices in education. 

In retrospect it seems probable that large proportions of both the scholarly 
and the amateur educational philosophizings of the period from 1880 to 
1920 failed to discriminate between what we now think of as the psycholog- 
ical and the sociological phases of educational inquiry and practice. Though 
much was vaguely said about the “social” functions of education, especially 
as a means of stabilizing the democratic political state, the more realistic utter- 
ances of the theorists of the period, even including Dewey, nearly always 
centered in the learning processes themselves as determining teaching meth- 
ods, rather than in the values and objectives of the programs of learnings 
which schools and other agencies do or should promote. 


Sociology, 1880-1900 


The earlier American sociologists were also perforce in large degree philos- 
ophizers rather than scientists. But their social philosophies differentiated 
very markedly their explicit and implicit contributions to educational theory 
from those of the psychological philosophizers. The pole stars of their 
orientations were nearly always “society” (in reality “societies”) rather 
than persons. For them, any and all species of intra- or extra-school educa- 
tions were social processes indeed—that is, society-making and society-main- 
taining processes. 

Sociology in America emerged definitely as a university study in the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century (8, 17). Within a very few years a 
half-dozen pioneers in the university field—notably, Giddings, Ross, Small, 
Summer, and Ward—had inspired substantial contingents of followers 
among whom were some prospective educational thinkers. 

At least two of the European sociologists whose works provided inspira- 
tion for the American pioneers in that field were themselves men of deep 
interests and some original vision in education. Comte’s works had become 
available in translation about 1877. ‘“‘Comte’s insistence upon the role of 
universal education in the achievement of social unity helped to open new 
avenues of endeavor for educational theorists,” says his biographer in the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (5). 

Of Herbert Spencer, Giddings says: ‘“‘My interest in sociology . . . began 

. . when accidentally a copy of the first number of the Popular Science 
Monthly fell into my hands a few days after its publication, and I read the 
first chapter of Spencer’s Study of Sociology” (8:350). 

Ward, on the other hand, claimed that his own contributions were “a 
product of the zeitgeist.” But much more than the other sociologists of his 
time, Ward elaborated an extensive body of educational doctrine. This 
was perhaps inevitable in view of his theories of purposive evolution (telesis ) 


and his strong belief in nurture as against nature as sources of human ability 
and achievement. 
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Kimball (9) gave a condensed comparison of the educational theories of 
Ward and Spencer in the introduction to her book. 


... Spencer’s plan of education is an individualistic one. Education is to be pro- 
vided by the initiative and foresight of private individuals and is to be regulated 
by the laws of supply and demand, whereas, Ward's concept is a social one. Edu- 
cation is not subject to laws of supply and demand and must be provided by society 
through state control. Education is the chief method of improvement of society. It 
is the first duty and prime object of society to provide universal education. In Spen- 
cer’s theory the unit determines the mass, whereas in Ward’s theory the mass more 
or less (and cultural achievement) determines the unit (9:15). 

In the philosophical writings of Ward... education is a leading theme and is 
regarded in his system of sociology as the chief means to progress. [Although Ward 
has not been well-known to most American educators] nevertheless, the drift of the 
whole nineteenth century in education has been in the direction of Ward’s emphasis 
on the universalization and democratization of knowledge (9:11-12). 


Educational Sociology, 1900-1920 


The first beginnings of educational sociology as a distinctive discipline do 
not appear under that name. In 1897 the present writer took a one-semester 
course with E. A. Ross at Stanford University catalogued as “Social Aspects 
of Education.” The same year, George E. Vincent, an early collaborator 
with Small at the University of Chicago, published his doctor’s dissertation 
under the title, Social Mind and Education (28). Baldwin’s Social and 
Ethical Interpretations appeared in 1897 (1). In 1908 Scott published his 
Social Education (16). King’s Social Aspects of Education appeared in 
1912 (10). Betts also published in 1912 his Social Principles of Educa- 
tion (2). : 

So far as the present writer is aware, the first book to appear under the 
title “Educational Sociology” was Smith’s 4n Introduction to Educational 
Sociology (18) which was published in 1917. Smith devoted the first half 
of this book to “Sociological Foundations” and the second half to “Educa- 
tional Applications.” The next book to make use of the term “educational 
sociology” seems to have been Chancellor’s 420-page work (3) published in 
1919. “The purpose of this text book is to make a general introductory 
survey of the field of Sociology with especial reference to education. .. . 
The fields entered are social movements, social institutions, and social meas- 
urement.”” Chancellor’s book was based on courses already being given by 
him in the College of Wooster and elsewhere. In 1920 Clow (4) published 
his Principles of Sociology with Educational Applications, but the title on 
the back of the book was Principles of Educational Sociology. In 1920 
Snedden (22) published his Digest of Educational Sociology. The first 
part of this study provided analyzed treatments of various phases of sociol- 
ogy which seemed to the writer pertinent to the illumination of educational 
problems. The second part offered much more specifically analyzed exami- 
nation of a variety of educational problems, chiefly in fields of objectives 
and curriculums, which secmed to await sociological examination. 
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In retrospect it now seems difficult to discover any considerable original- 
ity in the materials of educational sociology published during the period just 
reviewed. In large part the sociology and the education did not “meet,” 
much less blend, any more than had the earlier “principles” and “practice” 
mildly satirized by John Adams. Nevertheless those books of the period 
show clearly the symptoms of a new movement in education. All of the 
writers referred to had read extensively of the currently available sociolog- 
ical literature. All of them seem to have been searching for means of ex- 
panding and enriching American programs of education. Perhaps most of 
them were a bit utopian in their outlooks and aspirations—but not more so, 
doubtless, than are the self-made enthusiasts in any other new social move- 
ment. 


Educational Sociology since 1922 


Limitations of space preclude more than a brief summary of the advances 
made in educational sociology since 1922. Two of the writers mentioned 
in the previous section, Smith and Snedden (19, 23), have since published 
additional books specifically titled as belonging in this field. New contrib- 
utors have appeared, among them being, Finney (7), Kinneman (11), Kulp 
(12), Payne (14), Peters (15), and Waller (29). 

For a number of years, the American Sociological Society had offered in 
its annual convention programs a section on Educational Sociology, along 
with its sections on Rural Sociology, Criminology, The Family, Religion, 
Sociology and Social Work, and Social Statistics. In 1931 Lundberg pub- 
lished an analysis of “the major interests” of the members of this same 
American Sociological Society (13). Thirteen lines of major interest were 
reported on by the 1,832 members replying to his inquiry. Among these 
major interests, educational sociology ranked ninth, being exceeded, among 
others, by interests in social work (first), social psychology (second), gen- 
eral and historical sociology (third), and rural sociology (fourth). 

Among the more recent books referred to above which belong specifically 
in the field of educational sociology, at least two present new and promising 
features. Waller’s Sociology of Teaching (29), in the words of its author, 
“represents a totally new emphasis.” The purpose is: (a) to describe with 
all possible care the social life of human beings in and about the school ; 
(b) to analyze these descriptive materials particularly from the standpoint 
of sociology and social psychology; and (c) to attempt to isolate causal 
mechanisms involved in those interactions which center in and about the 
school. 

But in its auguries for the future the present writer believes that the 
most important of the books noted above is Peters’ Foundations of Educa- 
tional Sociology (15). This belief is based upon the fact that Peters intro- 
duces for the first time, so far as the writer is aware, attempts at quantita- 
tive treatments of various of the problems which have come to the front in 
this field. It is well known, of course, that for some years prior to the ap- 
pearance of Peters’ book, various educators had made and published as 
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articles or essays experimental quantitative studies in areas of educational 
values, objectives, and outcomes. But none of these had in any systematic 
way been integrated into the new field of educational sociology. 

We must now recognize that the actual scope and content of presentday 
educational sociology is far wider than can be comprehended, except by 
briefest mention, within the pages of a single volume. As perhaps the most 
convenient provisional exhibit of such scope and content, we may take the 
twenty-four chapter titles under which Payne has assembled the materials 
of his two volumes of Readings (14): 


1. Educational Sociology: Its History, Need, Meaning, Field, and Functions 

2. The Relation of Educational Sociology to Sociology, Educational Psychology, 
and Education 

3. The Development of Personality 

4. The Accumulation of Culture and Education 

5. Social Changes and Education 

6. The Family as an Educational Agency 

7. Education and Activity Groupings of Children 

8. The Community and Education 

9. Social Telesis and Education 

10. The School as a Social Agency 

11. The Expanding Functions of Education 

12. The Expanding Function of Education-—Health Education 

13. The Expanding Function of Education—Civic Education 

14. The Expanding Function of Education—Character Education 

15. The Expanding Function of Education—Adult Education 

16. Vocational Education and Vocational Guidance 

17. The Expanding Function of Education—Special Education 

18. The Expanding Function of Education—Creative and Progressive Education 

19. The Means of Education—the Curriculum 

20. The Sociology of Method 

21. Child Guidance 

22. The School Organization 

23. Measuring the Results of Education 

24. Sociological Research and Education. 


Somewhat similar exhibits of the widening scope of educational sociology 
may be seen in the contents of the Journal of Educational Sociology. Valu- 
able as the foregoing categories and the materials assembled under them 
may be for present purposes, the present writer is convinced that within a 
very few years we shall be able to provide far more logical and scientific 
groupings reflecting these considerations: 


1. The walues of the “educations”—or, more realistically, of the “learnings” and 
other growths which are consciously or unconsciously to be acquired through pur- 
posively educative or other processes—will be studied in the light of their pre- 
determined or realistically estimated functionings in the actual lives of the learn- 
ing persons themselves or in the lives of their functional associates in scores of 
concrete societies ranging from the family to the state. 

2. The kinds and degrees of learnings designed to be promoted by schools—as 
embracing all agencies in which the promotion of one or more forms of learning 
is the primary function—will, very much more than is now the case, be purposefully 
related not only to the native basic powers of the learners but also to the usual 
or expected growth-producing powers of the numberless preschool, paraschool, and 


postschool agencies which everywhere environ the children and adults of modern 
societies. ‘ 





In reviewing Kinneman’s Society and Education the present writer (26) 
said: “The faculty members of America’s larger teacher-training institu- 
tions may expediently be classified as Subjectmatter Specialists on the one 
hand and Pedagogical Specialists on the other. Educational philosophers, 
sociologists, psychologists, and curriculum workers, whether they desire it 
or not, are being increasingly forced into the latter category. ... Professor 
Kinneman has written a sound, careful book of its kind. But in the estima- 
tion of the present critic, neither it nor most of the other books now avail- 
able in this field are going to affect educational policies materially. They 
are too abstract, too theoretical, too lacking in realistic illustrative ex- 
amples, especially in formative and therefore controversial fields.” 

The reviewer still thinks so. 


The Field of Educational Sociology 

The closing section of this chapter will embody an attempt briefly to de- 
scribe what the writer believes to be the central area of the field of educa- 
tional sociology as that will presently be developed. In the present imma- 
ture and unstandardized state of the subject this venture cannot escape re- 
flecting in large measure the personal views of the writer. Furthermore, 
limitations of space seem to require that his conclusions should be given in 
considerably “digested” form, with the risks of misunderstanding inevitable 
to highly condensed statements. 

1. By educational sociologists the basic sociology will be regarded as the 
inclusive social science of human group or associational life. All human 
beings are born into some societies—parental families, political societies, 
and some others. Nearly all culturally advanced human beings also enter 
and help to form other societies—bands, conjugal unions, economic unions, 
political parties, religious congregations, clubs, etc. In its most comprehen- 
sive sense human sociology embraces not only study of the structures of 
human group formations, but even more the dynamic processes and func- 
tionings which operate within or among these group formations. And since 
all societies are especially characterized by their powers of accumulating, 
storing, and transmitting cultures, study of these cultural accumulations, 
transmissions, and repeated functionings becomes one large area of sociolog- 
ical inquiry. Societies, from families to states, from bands to corporations, 
from coteries to religious denominations, are all agencies or means evolved 
by human beings in pursuit, conscious or unconscious, of “life more abun- 
dantly.” The cooperative functions of members of societies can profitably 
be distinguished according to the services they render now or potentially to 
the members. Some societies evolve primarily as means to the realization of 
economic functions. Others have evolved primarily for defensive, preda- 
tory, or justice-administering functions—that is, political functions. Re- 
ligious cooperations, child-rearing cooperations, and sociability cooperations 
variously determine the essential characteristics of still other types of socie- 
ties. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that the present writer prefers to think 
of sociological foundations of educations and other functional processes pri- 
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marily in terms of realistic “societies.” It is his opinion that excessive use 
of the abstract term “society” has greatly obscured the objectivities and 
other realities inherent in the phenomena to be studied by sociologists. 
Many of the societies in which all of us have membership present phenom- 
ena to the observer and thinker no less tangible than are some of the phe- 
nomena presented by the planets, wild animals, trees, and the organs of the 
human body, which are the objects of study of other sciences. But inev- 
itably large proportions of the phenomena of long enduring or culturally 
complex societies, often functioning as wheels within wheels, are no less 
dificult of access and study than are many of the phenomena of stars, sub- 
merged organs of the human body, bacterial life, or electrical discharges. 
Hence the importance of aiding students in the early stages of their work to 
keep their intellectual feet solidly on the ground of close contacts with the 
realities of visible societies—their structures, processes, and functionings— 
instead of exploring after the over-philosophized concepts clustering around 
the term “society.” 

2. The evolution of human sociology as a science of societies will pres- 
ently give many working subdivisions. Special sociologies of political, eco- 
nomic, familistic, religious, self-culturing, fellowship, and other societies of 
which civilized peoples are so fecund are now everywhere formative. It 
may soon prove profitable to construct special sociologies of the uniformities 
of phenormena presented by criminals, by vagrants, by radical political par- 
ties, by religious cults, by oppressed minorities, and by the luxuriously living 
rich. Our sociological journals even now abound in studies which are in 
effect specialized sociologies of Chinese, of Indians still living tribally, of 
political revolutions in Latin countries, of migratory laborers within the 
United States, of racial intermarriage, and the like. 

3. Many earlier sociological studies were fostered by men and women 
whose preoccupations were intensely centered in social reforms and move- 
ments for social amelioration. As a consequence the pathological conditions 
of societies—divorces in families, crimes in the state, dependency in the local 
community, wars between nations, religious conflicts between denomina- 
tions—excessively determined the early stages of sociological philosophiz- 
ing and research, just as excessive, though highly commendable, preoccupa- 
tions with the pathological long conditioned early approaches to the physio- 
logical study of the human body. We must note these earlier biases in 
order to explain a variety of still perceptible popular prejudicial reactions 
toward sociology. To many otherwise fairly well-informed men and women 
that term still has odors of “social reform,” “socialism,” and even more of 
“social work” and “social hygiene.” The earlier educational sociologists 
have, perhaps, been especially handicapped by the persistence of those tradi- 
tional misvaluations of sociology. Happily, only vestigial remains of them 
now persist and a wide open field of study, teaching, and research lies before 
the younger generation of educational sociologists. 

4. Having briefly surveyed the field of sociology as at least one educa- 
tional sociologist sees it, let us apply similar analytical approaches to the 
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educative processes which in one form or another operate in nearly all kinds 
of societies. We often hear it said that education is a social process. This 
is not strictly accurate, since obviously one may educate himself—that is, 
control his acquisition of learnings toward personally foreseen ends. Never- 
theless, the most satisfactory working meaning to be given to our now 
much abused term “education” is to restrict it to the socially purposive ac- 
quisition of learnings—the “‘purposing” deriving commonly from others 
than the learner, but occasionally, especially in mature years, from the 
learner himself as inspired directly or indirectly by others in his societies. 

The basic “stuffs,” then, of all educative processes are “learnings’’—some 
very particular learnings, some much integrated learnings, consciously or 
unconsciously acquired learnings, learnings of habits and skills, ideals and 
attitudes, knowledges and appreciations. But the learning processes of 
human beings embrace a far wider range of growth processes than those 
which can (or should, in the estimation of the writer) be purposive enough 
to deserve recognition as education. (As intimated above, philosophizers 
have in recent years so expanded or diversified their interpretations of the 
term “education” as to have rendered it nearly useless as a definitive means 
of communication among critical thinkers. ) 

5. The learning processes of which human beings are so uniquely capable 
in the organic world constitute one vast division of the growth processes. 
And it is of vital interest to planned learning processes that the growths 
which we call learnings, unlike some other growths, may continue active 
long into the years of maturity and beyond. Psychology and its ancillary 
sciences center their studies primarily in the field of the learning processes 
of individual persons. But the influences determining the acquisition, stor- 
age, and transmission of particular kinds of learning are highly social—that 
is, conditioned by the cultural possessions, including the persistent valua- 
tions, of families or states, clans or village communities, workshops or con- 
gregations, play place bands or gangs. And since the great majority of the 
societies which all but the most primitive of human beings form are no less 
artificial than the hand-tools and power-driven machines which they invent 
to serve their needs, all children and other potential members of such socie- 
ties must somehow and somewhere /earn the thousands of kinds of socially 
transmitted cultures which such membership entails. Hence more or less 
consciously group controls of learning processes constitute one of the major 
divisions of sociology. 

6. Under primitive conditions of social organization and culture large 
proportions of the learnings, socializing and others, which function for per- 
sonal usefulness as well as for effective cooperations within or among their 
societies, are obviously learned through relatively naturalistic processes. 
That is, they are learned by nearly spontaneous imitations, “trial and suc- 
cess” experiences, and the like. But all societies conserving and transmit- 
ting complex and selectively valued cultures find it profitable to supplement 
a host of naturalistically acquired learnings on the part of children, youths, 
and even adults by others which are more purposefully organized and com- 
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municated or “taught.” Herein we find the origins and foundations of the 
purposively educative processes with which teachers in schools, as well as 
many other temporary or quasi-professional teachers who are not in schools, 
are concerned. 

7. It is believed that educational sociologists must presently produce 
scientific findings of the varying values of the scores of thousands of learn- 
ings which can be made the objectives of the school educations of young 
people from ten to twenty years of age. Even now our empirical valuations 
of a few elementary-school “studies”—reading, writing, simple computa- 
tion, and personal hygiene—can hardly be questioned. But the “faith-held” 
valuations which have long supported most of our school-promoted learn- 
ings for young persons of secondary-school and college age—in algebra or 
French, music or athletic sports, ancient history or shop work, classical lit- 
erature or physics—must still be regarded as of highly doubtful validity. 

Hence the field of educational values—better, the scientific valuations of 
different kinds and degrees of learnings as these may be designed to prove 
functional now or later in the lives of persons of varying native endowments 
and environmental opportunities—has long seemed to the writer to be 
necessarily the central area of possible service for educational sociologists. 
But it is obvious that the foundations for such valuations on any scientific 
basis must be based upon realistic knowledge of the functional conditions 
which give health and strength to the numerous societies in and among 
which the growing must serve and live. What learnings in kinds and 
amounts will best prepare the still plastic youth to fill vocational roles of 
optimum profitableness to himself and his fellows throughout adult years? 
What for his civic or politically cooperative career? What, respectively, 
for his family-rearing, his religious, his self-culturing (in the limited older 
meaning of the term), his health-conserving, and his distinctively pleasure- 
finding roles? 

8. Hence, as suggested above, the problems of scientifically determining 
the values of learnings which must presently give us reliable schemes of 
objectives for controls of the learning processes fostered by, or permitted in, 
schools, churches, households, workshops, and even theaters and other places 
of pleasure resort, seem to the writer to offer the central field of future 
operations for educational sociologists. But there are other fields, of course. 

9. It is obvious that there are many kinds and degrees of learnings, the 
values of which depend upon their acquisition by only some members of 
societies. Learnings which lead to the high economic productive powers of 
physicians, teachers, aviators, and other specialists are obviously of this 
order. But it is the conviction of the present writer that presently our edu- 
cational agencies must recognize and provide also for extensive ranges of 
learnings specialized to minorities of non-paid cooperators in political socie- 
ties. Only so can the “state” in its several forms combine efficiency of 
operation with democracy of control. Furthermore, the social scientist has 
every reason to believe that the higher forms of amateur cultural utiliza- 
tion—in fields of literature, music, nature-love, craftsmanship, and the like 
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—will increasingly be differentiated according to certain as yet obscurely 
known forms of native endowment, and that programs of optimum school- 
induced learnings will be somewhat specialized accordingly. 

10. Although hardly at all recognized by educators as yet, it must never- 
theless be clear to realistic students of educational values that the econo- 
mists’ so-called “law of diminishing returns” applies no less to learnings 
than to wheat or coats. Here, obviously, is as yet an unexplored scientific 
field of inquiry for educational sociologists interested in curriculum con- 
struction processes. Of particular kinds of learnings—spelling or French, 
the typist’s trade or appreciation of classical music—what are probable op- 
timum amounts desirable to be promoted on behalf of classes of learners of 


ascertained types of natural ability, acquired interests, and probable future 
opportunities ? 
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CHAPTER II 
Research Technics in Educational Sociology 
Scientific Method in Sociology 


Like PRACTICALLY ALL OTHER AREAS of modern search after truth, soci- 
ology has entertained high aspirations to employ scientific methods. The 
most sweeping of these ambitions was expressed by Rashevsky (77), who 
envisaged a mathematically rigid social science for which he formulated a 
groundwork, as he and others also envisaged such rigid deductive science in 
biology and in other areas. He hoped that we might develop a general- 
ized a priori social science out of certain axioms and postulates, and that 
the empirical facts of life would be found to fit into this framework as the 
facts of physics are found to fit mathematical formulas. But in the article 
referred to, Rashevsky set forth only a possible social science and admitted 
that there is a vast gap between this and any actual social science now in 
existence. Murchison (63), on a somewhat less ambitious scale, proposed 
and illustrated a technic for reducing social behavior to elements and study- 
ing these in terms of mathematical formulas. He pointed out that, if we 
are to have a social science, we need to identify simple quanta that are de- 
scribable in terms of time and space categories; then develop a method of 
measuring these quanta in terms of the categories; apply the technic of co- 
variables ; and formulate therefrom laws and theories. He illustrated his pro- 
posed technic with three elemental social behaviors of eighteen chicks, and 
tried out on these behaviors mathmetical curves and formulas. 

Perhaps the most gigantic effort actually to put sociology on a rigid 
scientific basis was that of Pareto (69). In a monumental work making, 
when translated into English, four large volumes aggregating 2,033 pages, 
he claimed for sociology a rigid quantitative and historical method equiva- 
lent to that in other sciences, and undertook to apply this method. But 
his own generalizations about sociological data do not seem to this reviewer, 
and to some others (40), to carry out these high ambitions. The formulas 
he introduced are of the deductive sort, much like those of classical eco- 
nomics. “In so far as man acts logically .. .”’ such and such formula would 
describe his behavior. And when he supports his generalizations by histori- 
cal cases, the reader cannot feel the assurance which a scientist desires that 
these are not cases selected to establish the point and that others might not 
have been selected which would refute it. 

Into certain other books there have been gathered examples of controlled 
inductive studies. Chapin (45) presented a volume, parts of which re- 
ported investigations by scientific methods involving quantitative controls. 
In a 1928 volume Rice (82) gave a series of quantitative studies in politics. 
In a later book (81) he brought together short critical accounts of fifty-two 
studies which were intended to show inductively what the methods of social 
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science research are. D. S$. Thomas and others (89) reported a series of 
studies of child behavior in which a variety of quantitative technics were 
applied, particularly controlled observation. 

Whether or not the problems of sociology lend themselves to research by 
quantitative methods, or at least by the methods of the physical sciences, is 
being furiously debated just now by sociologists. Ellwood (54) and 
Znaniecki (102) are among those who minimize the quantitative method. 
Ellwood declared that “the social sciences must be established through crit- 
ical thinking rather than through physical science methods.” Waller (96), 
while giving a definite and useful place to statistics in social research, in- 
sisted that: “Quantification is not the touchstone of scientific method. In- 
sight is the touchstone.” He contended that “scientific method is successful 
as a means of discovering truth when it is used to subserve insight, and that 
it fails when it is used without insight or in such manner as to block in- 
sight.” Typical of a considerable number of other sociologists, however, 
Lundberg (61) asserted that objectification of the technic of generalization 
invariably results in quantification, when this term is used in a proper sense. 
He intimated that sociology is holding on to the tools of the Middle Ages 
or of 5000 B.C. when it refuses to use quantitative methods, and expressed 
the belief that the trend toward quantification of the past ten years is on|\ 
a prelude to the transition in that direction which is impending. Bain (32) 
asserted that “The only certainties transcending common sense in sociology 
are statistical in nature.”” He contended that sociology and the physical 
sciences do not differ in kind, but only the former lags behind the latter. 

However, even such sociologists as Chapin (46) and Ogburn (66) who 
have made extensive and effective use of quantitative methods in sociolog- 
ical research sound cautions about the limitations and the possible abuses of 
statistical methods in this field. 

Narrowing the general field to our specific one, we may cite certain sum- 
maries of methodological procedures in educational sociology. Peters (36; 
72 2409-24; 75) summarized and illustrated such a method in several 
studies. The technics employed in the Payne Fund Motion Picture Study 
(93), and those in the New York University Boys’ Club Study (91) are 
set forth. Reckless and others (78) discussed a variety of research technics 
for social work. 

To inductive scientific research there are two phases: (a) the collection 
of data to use as bases for generalizations; and (b) the organization of 
these data for purposes of establishing laws. The former is accomplished 
through such means as questionnaires, observation, test administration, 
interviews, and the examination of historical and other documents. The 
latter involves surveying the facts thus assembled in such manner as to re- 
veal general factors running through them, or the interrelations of such 
factors. This function is accomplished through contrast of means of meas- 
ures of a plurality of groups which differ in their degree of possession of a 
certain criterion trait, through fitting curves to coordinates representing 
paired measures of them, or through displays of frequency tables or of meas- 
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ures of central tendency or of variability describing them. Problems of re- 
search in educational sociology turn on the reliability and validity of instru- 
ments for collecting these data and of the generalizations resulting from the 
several technics of marshaling them, and in resourcefulness in collecting ob- 
‘ective data and in generalizing from them in fruitful ways. Space will 
permit us to give only a few illustrations or concrete descriptions of the 
several technics. 


Instruments and Technics for Collecting Data 


Naturally, the questionnaire has been extensively employed in educa- 
tional sociology. Its validity and reliability have come in for much careful 
consideration. We cite only a few typical studies of this theme. Smith 
(86) found 26 percent of responses changed on a 60-item questionnaire 
when it was remarked after an interval of four months by 50 college stu- 
dents. On factual family items there was 21.9 percent of change; on fac- 
tual personal items the changes were 20.2 percent; and on the subjective 
personal items the changes were 33 percent. The males made a somewhat 
larger percent of changes than the females. Bain (33) secured substantially 
the same percents of change when he repeated a similar questionnaire with 
college freshmen after an interval of two and a half months with the par- 
ticular request to fill it out the second time exactly as they had filled it out 
the first time. Cavan (44) constructed a questionnaire consisting of 80 
general questions and a brief neurotic inventory of 24 questions, and ad- 
ministered it to eighth-grade children twice with an interval of a week be- 
tween. On only 4 of the 80 general questions was there 100 percent agree- 
ment at the two givings. When the questions were grouped according to 
types of information sought, the percent of the total number of questions 
on which there was complete agreement on the two givings ranged from 
78.1 for questions of attitudes toward themselves to 97.6 for questions of 
age and order of birth. It was 79.1 percent for choices and likes, and 95.5 
percent for factual information about the home. On the questionnaire as a 
whole, 87.3 percent of the replies were in complete agreement on the two 
givings, 7.2 percent showed slight disagreements, and 5.5 percent showed 
major disagreements. She also compared the responses of siblings reporting 
about the same homes, and the responses of children with those of mothers, 
and found slightly less agreement between siblings than between first and 
second responses by the same pupils, and slightly less agreement still between 
children and parents. When certain of the questions were translated into 
a scale, the reliability coefficient was found to be .814 for the general ques- 
tions and .785 for the neurotic inventory. Cavan made some generalizations 
about the reliability and validity of questionnaires which pretty well sum- 
marize the general experience with them in this field: on objective or factual 
items, questionnaires have a rather high reliability if the questions are well 
worded; upon matters relating to attitudes or preferences the reliability is 


__ lower; since, when multiple choices are provided, discrepancies are likely to 


be of only a single step, from three to five alternatives should be given when 
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an estimate or preference is to be indicated ; reliability is increased by avoiding 
the asking for details which subjects cannot give except by rough estimates; 
and reliability can be increased by treating the questionnaire as a scale or test. 

In observation technic the investigator observes objects or actions directly 
instead of soliciting answers to questions about them as is done when ques- 
tionnaires are employed. Observation may be subjected to all degrees of con- 
trol from practically none, in which case it is likely to contain wild fantasy 
and illusion, to rigid safeguards which make it highly objective. A great deal 
of generalizing in sociology rests upon rather “general” observation; one 
sets down such descriptions as the experiences one recalls seem to justify. 
In observation research technic, as in every other kind, there is a hypothesis 
to be tested in terms of parallelism with external objects and events. In 
well-controlled observation the experimenter does not depend upon chance 
contacts or chance recollection to bring before him the cases upon which 
the truth or the falsity of his hypothesis is to be tested, and he does not depend 
upon crude measures of the characteristics of the objects or events before 
him; he assembles his test cases by some random sampling method that wil! 
insure their correct representativeness of the whole class of which they are 
a sample, and he forces neutrality and precision of interpretation by evaluat- 
ing these events or objects with the aid of as exact measurements as the situa- 
tion permits. He employs a stop-watch, a thermometer, a yardstick, a check- 
list, a graduated verbal scale. 

D. S. Thomas and her associates (89) have well illustrated objectively 
controlled observation in a number of studies of the social behavior of chil- 
dren in the Child Development Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In Barker’s study (89:22-54) in this series, for example, nurs- 
ery school children were observed while at play on the roof by pairs of ob- 
servers employing a stop-watch for timing. The observations were con- 
tinued from February to May of 1927, and involved sixteen children of 
the two- to two-and-a-half-year age group. The space covered by a child 
within five-minute periods was charted on a floor plan of the roof by each 
observer, and a map measurer was used for determining the distance covered. 
The coefficients of correlation between the measures taken from the maps 
of the paired observers ranged from .969 to .981. The reliabilities of the 
timing of activities ranged from .917 to .981. The number of social con- 
tacts was also rated. The agreement between the paired judges as to num- 
ber of such contacts was expressed by an r ranging from .47 to .80, and as to 
time from .632 to .885. Thus the reliability of observation of social con- 
tacts was lower than that for measures of physical movement. Other studies 
of the series, correspondingly controlled, observed forms of play, materials 
of play, social interaction, spontaneous group formations, laughter, etc. 

Smith (85), by a multiple correlation technic, found that observers’ 
records agreed closely when fairly small numbers of categories were em- 
ployed, but less closely if the number of categories into which the conduct 
was grouped was large. Thus for 23 categories the multiple R was .975, 
while for 144 categories it was only .789. 
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Documentary analysis, the measurement of school buildings or homes with 
the aid of a score-card, and the job analysis methods employed by Bobbitt 
(37) and by many others as bases for listing the objectives of education, are 
all forms of controlled observation. 

In the participant-observer technic the experimenter becomes an intimate 
of the subjects observed, or an inside member of the group studied. Thus 
he supposedly obtains a more sympathetic understanding of behaviors, and 
gets more truthful evidences of attitudes, than if he observed as an outsider. 
But if the “circular response” element of the group relation grips the ob- 
server in its normal fashion, his observations may lose objectivity to a degree 


that impairs their validity (83). In practice this type of observation is usually 


q ‘“Gmpressionistic” rather than objectively controlled. 


The interview is extensively employed in sociological study. In character 


_ this ranges from a very free and easy conversation with the subject to a 


highly routinized interview following a systematic schedule. The technic 
of the former type was discussed by Cannon and Klein (42). Whitley (101) 
and Reckless (80) described plans for interviewing the problem child. Ster- 
rett (87) gave an illustration of the quantitative work-up of materials ob- 
tained by the form of interview promoted by W. W. Charters a few years 


' ago. Park (64) summarized Bjerre’s caution against trusting the “con- 
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fessions” of criminals in interview, saying that they do not really understand 
their psychic processes. 

Case studies often utilize the interview as an important tool for the inten- 
sive investigation of a comparatively small number of subjects, but use testing 
and other procedures as well. Prevailingly they are intended as bases for 
remedial treatment directed toward the particular subject interviewed. They 
may, however, be utilized as the basis of scientific generalizations, but cus- 
tomarily they suffer from smallness of populations and lack of objectivity 
as pocedures for establishing scientific generalizations. MacKaye’s (62) 


_ case studies of disparity between intelligence test scores and attainment illus- 
_ tace this technic in one of its forms. Whitley (99, 100) described the 


_ tech:uc for handling case studies in scientific sociology. Reckless (79) gave 


in some detail an illustration of the interview investigation of one case and 


~ elsewhere (80) discussed in general the technic of case study. Hader and 


Lindeman (56) described in concrete and practical ways a number of the 
technics of social research discussed above. 

In psychology and education more or less objective verbal tests have come 
to be very widely used as a means of securing desired evidence, and these 


are coming into extensive use also in sociology. Sometimes they are simple 


factual tests, as illustrated in the study by Eldridge (53) on what citizens 
know about their government. More often they are some form of self- 
testimony about one’s own behaviors, beliefs, or valuations. In this class are 
the personality inventories now extensively employed for measuring domi- 
nance-submission and other personality patterns. Bogardus (38, 39) devel- 
oped a scale for measuring social distance which has been applied in a variety 
of modifications by many of his disciples, as, for instance, Dodd (49). The 
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attitude scales by Thurstone (51,94) have also appealed to sociologists as 
extremely promising instruments. Peters (73) developed scales for meas- 
uring the mores within certain areas and applied them to measuring the de- 
gree of conflict between motion pictures and morality. The Character Edu- 
cation Inquiry developed a battery of different types of tests for measuring 
various phases of moral conduct (published by the Association Press, New 
York, N. Y.). One of the most promising developments of recent years for 
sociologists is the finding that ratings of persons by others who know them are 
highly reliable and highly valid if the raters are fairly intimately acquainted 
with the persons they rate and if the average is taken from a number of raters 
(57, 73, 74). Peters (73) found reliability coefficients ranging from .983 to 
.994 on such an intangible object as the mores when estimates from 187 judges 
were averaged together. But averages from much smaller numbers of judges, 
say three to five, have also been found to have reliability coefficients as high 
as those of the better verbal tests when the ratings were properly taken. Even 
self-ratings have been found valid and reliable under normal conditions 
(72:425-45). But sometimes the raters lack adequate standards, or maintain 
different standards from those of other groups, and this may make compari- 
sons between individuals or groups invalid ; for Simpson (84) prisoners rated 
themselves higher on social traits than college students rated themselves. 

The Sims score-card for socio-economic status has been widely employed. 
Chapin’s score-card (45) for measuring the cultural status of the home by 
scoring the living room is a very reliable and highly useful measuring instru- 
ment. The tests named above are only a few illustrative examples of a much 
longer list of available ones. 

Sociologists make considerable use of freely written “life histories.”” These 
are of the nature of biographies covering particular areas of experience, or 
perhaps of diaries or letters or other personal documents (90). Frequently 
they are made the basis of generalizations resulting from impressions gained 
from their apparent general trend, which may be supplemented by illustra- 
tive quotations (97) ; but sometimes they are worked up quantitatively in 
compliance with rules (88). Bain (34) pointed out a number of dangers to 
which life histories are subject as bases for sociological generalizations and 
minimized their value as scientific instruments, though granting them some 
value. Krueger (59, 60), however, expressed faith in their value and dis- 
cussed technics for securing them—for getting rapport, and, especially, for 
using questionnaires in connection with them. In a recent book Dollard (50) 
set forth a number of criteria for interpreting life histories. 

Several investigators studied the reliability of evidences secured from life 
histories when worked up according to rules, and found it satisfactory. 
Cavan and others (43) found contingency currelations averaging about .75 
between the ratings of different readers on the same functions with 4x+ 
tables. In an earlier investigation, Stouffer (88) made an excellent experi- 
mental comparison of the reliability and validity of evidence obtained by 
testing with that obtained by case histories. His subjects were 238 Univer- 
sity of Chicago students. To these he administered the Smith Attitude Scale, 
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made by the Thurstone technic. Then he had each of the students write a 
1,000 word anonymous account of his views on prohibition. The attitudes 
of the subjects toward prohibition, as indicated by these expositions, were 
carefully rated by four competent judges. The reliability coefficient of the 
ratings (average of the four ratings) was .96 as compared with a reliability 
of the Smith scale of .94. The test scores correlated with the ratings .86, 
when corrected for attenuation. The students rated their own attitudes 
toward prohibition on the same scale as that employed by the outside judges, 
and the r between the average ratings by the judges based on the case his- 
tories and the self-ratings was .80. The r between the self-ratings and the 
Smith scale was also .80. From these findings Stouffer concluded that the 
scale and the life histories measure so nearly the same thing that either will 
do, and the scale has the superior advantage of greater ease of administration. 

History has often been appealed to, or recommended as, a basis for socio- 
logical generalizations about human behavior, not only when ostensibly de- 
scribing the behavior of earlier peoples in their own day but when formu- 
lating fundamental uniformities as expressed through the long sweep of time. 
Usually these generalizations are read out of history by applying the test of 
critical historical cases to hypotheses without any other control than the inten- 
tion of the investigator to uncover really typical cases and to interpret them 
without bias. But occasionally historic induction has been made objective 
by quantitative controls. Watson (98) tested hypotheses regarding primi- 
tive vocational life by a quantitative check from 589 cases of occupational 
specialization and 1,532 cases of division of labor in 30 preliterate tribes, as 
mentioned by travelers and other concrete descriptions. J. Bernard (35) 
made an inductive study of leadership among North American Indians based 
on 36 life histories of Indian leaders as narrated in seven volumes of biog- 
raphies of Indian chiefs. These were examined for mention of a checklist 
of qualities, 21 qualities being tabulated with frequency of mention of each. 
A composite picture of an Indian leader as he looked to his followers would, 
she found, include prominently such traits as: striking physical appearance, 
unusual intellectual ability, predominantly positive emotional attitudes, 
moral integrity, and oratorical skill. Bernard also described, under induc- 
tive controls, the technics employed by these leaders. This is an excellent 
example of carefully controlled inductive study through historical materials. 

Objective methods of measurement in research are discussed and illus- 
trated further in Chapters IV and VI. 


Organizing Data for Generalizations 


The most rudimentary form of generalization from quantitative data 
assembled by the former methods, or by other methods, is simply a display 
of the data arranged into frequency tables. The presentation can often be 
made more compact by describing the distributions in terms of some meas- 
ure of their central tendencies (means, medians, modes) and of their vari- 
abilities (ranges, standard deviations, average deviations, etc.), and perhaps 
of their shape (skewness, kurtosis). Since ordinarily we evaluate the de- 
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scription obtained from the sample in terms of standards from other samples, 
or in terms of what would seem to be “satisfactory,” the type of research that 
yields these descriptive tables is often called “normative” research. It is 
such a familiar form that we need give here no illustrations of it. 

The controlled experiment has been employed in research in educational 
sociology. A typical investigation of the conventional form by this technic 
is that by Campbell (41). He undertook to investigate the effect upon cer- 
tain attitudes resulting from instruction, the objective of which was peace- 
mindedness. His experimental population was 924 pupils in the high school 
of Connellsville, Pennsylvania. To these he administered the following 
measures: the Thurstone-Peterson Attitude toward War Scale, Thurstone 
Patriotism Scale, the Bogardus Social Distance Scale, the Sims Socio-Eco- 
nomic Score Card, and a War Justification Scale constructed by himself. 
Out of pupils who were to be taught in the parallel sections, pairs were 
made by matching simultaneously on the Thurstone-Peterson Attitude to- 
ward War Scale, the Sims Socio-Economic Score Card, sex, school grade, 
social science subjects studied, and instruction by the same teacher. Nine 
different sets of groups were thus drawn up, aggregating 324 pupils on each 
side. One group from each set was used as a control group and the other 
as an experimental group. Three of the experimental groups were given in- 
cidental instruction directed toward peace-mindedness—that is, purposefu! 
instruction but with a minimum of pupil awareness of the purpose—while 
the other six experimental groups received direct instruction on this theme— 
definitely regimented as a topic, with readings and discussions explicitly 
dealing with it. Other factors, as method type, length of period, etc., were 
kept the same for experimental and control sections. The experimental 
period ran eight months, At its close other forms of the same attitude scales 
were administered that had been used as initial measures, and gains com- 
puted. Differences between means of gains were computed and these differ- 
ences were tested for statistical significance by determining the ratio between 
each difference and its standard error. 

As an illustration of Campbell’s findings we quote from his tables one sec- 
tion, giving the outcome for the direct method with social science pupils in 
contrast with their control who had had no instruction dealing with this 
theme. Positive differences between means of gains indicate greater progress 
toward peace- and international-mindedness on the part of the experimental 
group than on the part of the control group. The negative difference on the 
patriotism scale means that the experimental group became relatively less 
“patriotic” in the chauvinistic sense in which the scale measures. 


Seale M-M. S.E.,, te Ratio 
Thurstone-Peterson Attitude toward War Scale______ 1.06 .224 4.71 
ae pees eee. oe ee —.457 166 2.75 
Bogardus Social Distance Test _____________________ 234 134 1.73 
RE I Oe Te ER Se oe 017 076 .22 


This is one of thirty-two such displays. Looking over all his comparisons 
and estimating his reliabilities in terms of the general direction of the dif- 
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ferences as well as the size of the ratios taken singly, Campbell concluded that 
he had shown, though with moderately low reliability, that direct instruction 
with peace-mindedness as an objective produces a measurable degree of suc- 
cess in attaining this objective; but that, if incidental instruction yields any 
dependable results at all, they are very much less than those from direct in- 
struction. He found no consistent tendency toward a different variability of 
attainment in either of the experimental groups as compared with their con- 
trols. Nor did he find any reliably measurable spread from the teaching for 
peace-mindedness into greater growth as measured by the patriotism scale 
or the social distance scale. 

This study illustrates very well the technic of a carefully controlled ex- 
periment. The equation of groups is well done, the correct formulas for 
determining statistical significance are employed, and proper cognizance is 
taken of the effect upon reliability of a set of differences prevailingly in the 
same direction. The population is large enough to test out the hypothesis 
with fair reliability. In many experiments in sociology and social psychology 
the groups are unmatched except by chance, the populations small, and the 
outcomes roughly measured and crudely interpreted. 

A second experiment measuring the changes in conduct resulting from in- 
struction was described by Payne (70). Effect upon conduct is measured in 
terms of comparative proportions of subjects who sought remedies for certain 
physical defects within the period of experimental health instruction. Un- 
fortunately the write-up does not clearly describe the method of instruction 
or the matching of groups, or raise at all the problem of reliability, or even 
tell the size of the population. Another experiment on the same theme done 
recently by Dodd (49) has won high acclaim by sociologists. 

Gosnell (55) conducted a controlled experiment in the stimulation of 
voting. He worked with two groups of 3,000 members each, closely parallel 
in essential traits as far as the evidence could indicate. To one group he made 
a non-partisan appeal to register and vote. Forty-two percent of those thus 
stimulated registered after the first notice as compared with 33 percent of 
the control group. By the last day for registration 75 percent of the experi- 
mental group had registered against 65 percent of the control group. In view 
of the large size of the populations employed, these are highly significant dif- 
ferences; the latter difference is seven times its standard error. 

The controlled experiment is a completely feasible research technic when 
conducted in school, where the experimenter has control of his subjects. It is 
much more difficult with adults who are under no obligation to the experi- 
menter and yet must be subjected to measurements for which their coopera- 
tion is needed. Besides, effective instruments are lacking for measuring many 
of the outcomes regarding which we would like to have experimental evi- 
dence. Where differences are small, as they often are, large populations are 
needed to give reliable results. Peters and Van Voorhis (76) stressed the 
need for replicated experiments under these circumstances. Peters (74) has 
also given examples of such sets of replicated experiments and proposed meth- 
ods of interpreting them statistically. The controlled experiment should, and 
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probably will, come to have a major place in the determination of social pol- 
icy, even perhaps of large policies of statecraft as well as those concerned with 
details of educational procedure. 

Ogburn made effective use of the correlation technic in several studies 
based on census data. A recent one of these deals with the problem of inde- 
pendent voting in presidential elections (65). The amount of independent 
voting was correlated with eight different factors in which census data were 
available for the several states and counties. One of these was old age. To 
test the hypothesis that older persons might be less likely to change their vot- 
ing habits than younger ones he computed the average percent by counties of 
the population over twenty-one years of age that was represented by those 
over forty-five, doing this for the two decades ending 1920 and 1930. Then 
he computed the correlation between percent of older people and amount of 
independence in voting. For a sample of 97 highly urbanized counties he 
found this to be —.45, and for 186 ruralized counties, —.30. When four fac- 
tors—general index of economic welfare, change in wages, change in relative 
wages, and nativity—were all held constant at the same time, the partial cor- 
relation coefficient for the urbanized sample mentioned above remained nega- 
tive and equal to —.30. A similar fact was true of the ruralized sample. 
Thus the hypothesis was confirmed that, on the whole, older people tend to 
exercise less independence in voting than younger ones. Correspondingly he 
found positive correlations between independence in voting and proportion of 
men to women, proportion of native-born to foreign-born, proportion living 
in cities, rapidity of growth of population in counties, and increase of wages 
during the decade. This investigation is an excellent example of quantifica- 
tion under what would at first sight look like very unpromising conditions. 

Another typical correlation study by Page (68) concerned the relation of 
certain factors to leadership among cadets. Chapin (45 :365-66) and Cavan 
and others (43) showed examples of contingency correlation. Eichler (52) 
employed a useful method for obtaining importance weightings for factors by 
partial regression. Peters and Van Voorhis (76) devised formulas for cal- 
culating bi-serial and tetrachoric coefficients of correlation from distributions 
in which only the cases at the extreme ends of one of the distributions remain, 
and have pointed out their applications in social research. Van Voorhis and 
Miller (95) applied one of these formulas to studying the relation of certain 
factors in the college career of students to the success of these students in their 
later lives. Tetrachoric and bi-serial formulas are particularly useful in 
sociological research because they require only groupings into broad cate- 
gories rather than precise measurement ; and these new formulas which call 
for investigation of only the very high and the very low classes in one of the 
functions are especially feasible and economical for use here. 


The Shape of Distributions 


Allport (30) and his students made elaborate studies of the shape of the 
distribution of frequencies of positive and negative increments of conformity 
to a social law or norm. These distributions have been found not to fit at all 
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the normal curve but to be instead of the J shape, or the double-J shape. 
Peters (73) also found some evidence that curves representing frequencies of 
different degrees of deviation from the mores are leptokurtic and skew. 

The rate of diffusion of culture appears to follow a curve like that of phys- 
ical and mental growth within the individual. Chapin (47) obtained evi- 
dence indicating that this curve is a normal ogive. Pemberton (71) investi- 
gated the rate of adoption of the postage stamp as a part of the culture of 
independent European and American countries, the number of states in the 
United States with constitutional and statutory limitations upon taxation by 
local governments, the number of states with compulsory school laws, and a 
number of other trait adoptions, and found the normal ogive curve to fit most 
of them excellently. On two he got a better fit with the Gompertz curve, but 
he concluded, on both theoretical and empirical evidence, that the normal 
frequency ogive curve is the typical curve of diffusion. 














CHAPTER III 
Effect of Membership in Groups 
Social Facilitation 


Tue presence AND EXTENT of a “social increment” resulting from work 
within groups rather than alone have been extensively studied. Many of 
these investigations are well summarized by Murchison (141), by Murphy 
and Murphy (142), and by Hollingworth (126). 

Stimulating effect of groups—In a thoroughly typical study of this theme, 
Dashiell (114) experimented with college undergraduates, largely sopho- 
mores. The processes studied were: multiplications, mixed relations or anal- 
ogies, and free serial word associations. Four different test situations were 
set up for the groups at different times: (A) individuals worked in separate 
rooms simultaneously throughout two floors of the building, their time sig- 
nals controlled by a buzzer; (T) seated together about two large tables and 
told not to compete, since their results would never be compared with one 
another’s; (R) the same seating arrangement as (T) but groups told to 
compete, since their scores would be compared; and (QO) students seated 
three at a table, one member working and the other two observing intently. 
Comparative efficiencies for the contrasted situations were measured in terms 
of the number of subjects who ranked, under each of the situations, in certain 
positions compared with their success in other situations. Dashiell gave tables 
for such standings in both speed and accuracy for each of the three types of 
processes and each of the four situations. In general, most subjects were at 
their best, or second best, in speed under situation (O), and next in efficiency 
stood situation (R). They were poorest in speed in situation (T) and nearly 
as bad in situation (A). But in accuracy substantially the reverse was true; 
they were at their worst in situations (O) and (R) and at their best in situa- 
tions (T) and (A), although there was no great amount of piling up of fre- 
quencies at the high end as compared with the low end in accuracy. Dashiell 
later studied the effect of working alone but at different times from the other 
subjects instead of simultaneously with them, as the subjects had done under 
situation (A). In this (AD) situation the speed proved still slowe: than in 
the (AS) situation and the accuracy a little better. 

Substantially similar results were found by F. H. Allport (103). His 
subjects were twenty-six advanced students at Harvard University and Rad- 
cliffe College, arranged in groups containing three to five members each. On 
alternate weeks the subjects worked alone or together, the period being one 
hour per week. He experimented with free chain associations and with the 
writing of arguments for or against the theme in certain passages from Mar- 
cus Aurelius, doing four experiments with the former and one with the latter. 
In all four cf the experiments a larger number of subjects wrote more words 
when together than when alone—experienced a social increment—and in 
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three of the four trials the average number of words per unit of time was 
higher for the together situation than for the alone. As to quality, 80 percent 
of all the subjects in experiment two wrote down more personal associations 
in the alone situation than when together, while words suggested by the im- 
mediate surroundings were more prominent in the latter situation than in 
the former. In the writing of arguments it was found that the number of 
ideas written in the group situation was 10 percent greater than when alone, 
every one of the nine subjects experiencing a social increment. But arguments 
of superior quality were more rare in the group situation than in the solitary 
situation; the subjects wrote more arguments, and more wordy ones, but 
they were of poorer quality. 

Other investigators confirmed these findings: Wittemore (161) having 
twelve subjects print material with rubber stamps; Anderson (108) having 
ten boys strike out a’s, sort marbles, and do arithmetic problems; and Travis 
(156) working with eye-hand coordinations. Earlier experimentation by 
European psychologists yielded substantially the same outcomes—Moede, 
Mayer, Meumann, Triplett, and others (see Murphy and Murphy [142] 
for summary). Gates and others (118) were the only investigators who re- 
ported negative results on this theme, and this reviewer is unable to interpret 
their results in the manner in which they themselves interpreted them. 

These general findings must be limited by certain qualifications. Travis 
(157) studied the behavior of stutterers in a group situation and in isola- 
tion, and found results the direct opposite of those reported above for normal 
pupils; the performance in the group situation was much worse than in iso- 
lation. Laird (134) found that “razzing” lowers performance, and that 
there is little relation between intelligence and the decrement due to “razz- 
ing.” Gates, Travis, and Anderson all reported that the social increment is 
greater for those of low intelligence than for those of high intelligence. Sev- 
eral experimenters, including especially F. H. Allport and Gates, reported 
that the variability of achievement is greater when working in groups than 
when working alone. This increment was found chiefly at the beginning, 
toning off as time went on. 

A curious variant on the studies of the stimulating effect of group pressure 
is an investigation by Griffith (122) on the relation of achievement to 
seating position in the class. He found a remarkably consistent tendency for 
students in the very front row of the classroom to do relatively poor work 
while those in the rear did very poorly, about the third or fourth row from 
the front being best. A break in the continuity of the class, constituted by an 
aisle, made a marked difference in the attainments of students across it. 
Apparently social pressure focused upon the point somewhat forward from 
the center of the class and facilitated achievement decreasingly as students 
were seated at progressively greater distances from that point. But this ef- 
fect was most apparent in the early days of the course; it wore off as the 
course progressed. 

To this same class probably belong the experiments on the relation be- 
tween class size and the attainments of the pupils. It is the naive assumption 
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that better work is accomplished in small classes, but the experimental evi- 
dence does not bear out this.assumption ; the measured outcomes from teach- 
ing pupils in large classes have generally proved to be at least as good, if 
not a little better, than those from teaching pupils in small classes. We can- 
not here review the very large bulk of experimental evidence on this; the 
earlier studies, together with nineteen experiments at the University of Min- 
nesota, were summarized by Hudelson (127). 

If the laboratory findings summarized above may be interpreted in terms 
of schoolroom applications, they suggest that certain activities such as drills 
in arithmetic, foreign language, and calisthenics should be carried on in 
groups, while such activities as drawing or essay writing should proceed in 
situations where the students are undisturbed by a sense of the presence of 
an audience. The findings suggest that neither a wholly routinized group 
procedure nor a wholly individualized contract plan is likely to constitute 
the optimum program, but a certain combination of these. 

Group thinking—A second set of closely related studies investigated the 
effectiveness of thinking by groups as compared with that done by individuals 
working alone. Shaw (148) obtained striking superiorities in group prob- 
lem solving over that by individuals. His subjects were students, mainly 
graduate students, in a class in social psychology. In the first half of the ex- 
periment, two groups of four women each and three groups of four men 
each worked as committees upon three puzzle-problems, while nine men and 
twelve women worked individually upon the same problems in the same 
room. Two weeks later, in the second half of the experiment, these same 
persons worked on other similar problems with a corresponding contrast 
between individual and group effort, but with a different composition of 
the groups. In the first half of the experiment only five out of sixty-three 
possible correct solutions were turned in by individuals working alone, but 
eight out of fifteen by those working in groups. The results from the sec- 
ond half were much the same. 

Watson (160) also found that groups could build more words than in- 
dividuals working alone, and judged that four or five members made the 
optimum size group. Jenness (131) placed 811 beans in each of a number 
of sixteen-ounce bottles, then had subjects guess the number. Then two 
groups met and discussed, in one of which groups the members were informed 
as to the wide range of guesses, while the other group had no such informa- 
tion. A control group did not meet between the two measurements. Then 
a second set of guesses was made. The control group showed little change. 
The average accuracy for the other groups as wholes was not improved, but 
in the group where it was known that the subjects had differed widely in 
their initial estimates 76 percent of the subjects improved their guesses. In 
a series of experiments well worked up statistically, Almack and Bursch 
(107) measured the efficiency of persons working alone and in pairs on six 
types of materials, involving puzzles, line judging, synthetic thinking, intel- 
ligence and achievement tests, and administrative planning. In all except 
one instance consulting pairs made higher scores, in some cases as much as 
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a 30 percent differential. The pair advantage increased with the difficulty 
of the item. On the other hand, Farnsworth (115), in a carefully con- 
trolled study, found no consistent group effects, and South (154) similarly 
found no clear differences with a population of over 1,000 students. Both 
Watson and South believed that the value of a committee over individual 
endeavor depends entirely upon the nature of the material, and all the in- 
vestigations yield to that interpretation. Group work shows greatest su- 
periority where hypotheses are to be found and accepted or rejected, and least 
superiority in such purely additive activities as making words out of given 
supply of letters. A number of the investigators found that made-to-order 
groups work with less efficiency than pupil selected ones; and again there 
was evidence that pupils of low intelligence profit more from group think- 
ing than those of high intelligence, though Almack and Bursch found that 
inferior minds did make some unique contribution to the group results and 
a combination of average minds did result in a product superior to that of 
the best intelligence. F. H. Allport (104) and Jenness (131) both gave 
convincing evidence that judgments are drawn toward the center when 
passed in groups, that is, the variability is reduced in the group situation. 
The finding that work in groups is beneficial chiefly to those of lower in- 
telligence and may be a handicap to those of high intelligence, is strikingly 
parallel to a corresponding finding in the early experiments on the divided 
period type of supervised study. 

Social motivation—The effectiveness of social in comparison with indi- 
vidual forms of motivation has been considerably studied. Maller (136) 
made a very thorough and well-conducted investigation of cooperation and 
competition as motives. His subjects were 1,538 children between the ages 
of eight and seventeen years, divided into forty-four groups. A further de- 
tailed study was made of 400 cases. Fifteen tasks—ten with paper and 
pencil and five extra-class, chiefly physical—constituted the processes dealt 
with. He found that, on the whole, competing for a personal prize had a’ 
greater appeal than, as a member of a group, competing for a group prize, 
and the more so as the task continued. The effectiveness of group competi- 
tion as a motive depended upon how the groups were made up. When 
classroom competed against classroom the effort for the group was con- 
sistently less than the subjects would make for themselves; but when teams 
were selected by the children themselves, the group motivation was better. 
There was a higher degree of cooperation if there was little variability 
within the group in intelligence, age, and social factors. He found two chil- 
dren pitted against two others to be a very effective form, and all the boys 
against all the girls to be the most effective. Sims (150) secured substantially 
the same results by experimenting with college students. His processes were 
reading for speed, reading for comprehension, and substituting digits. He 
found both of these forms of motivation (individual and social) much more 
effective than the control situation from which they were absent, and found 
the individually motivated section superior in attainment to the group 
motivated in two of his three trials. Sorokin and others (152), working 
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with preschool children, found that also for that age individual rewards 
are more potent than group ones; he paid children to do simple tasks within 
a time limit, and found that individual rewards gave slightly more vigorous 
results than rewards to the group. He found that the efficiency of work for 
a group, or the amount of help given to individuals, decreases with an in- 
crease of social distance between the helper and the helped. Hurlock (129), 
experimenting with 155 children in Grades IV and VI, found, however, that 
group rivalry greatly increased effectiveness of work in arithmetic, especially 
for the younger pupils and for those of inferior ability. Telling each group 
how it stood served as a strong stimulus to rivalry and especially to success. 
But Greenberg (121), using building with toy blocks as the situation, found 
that competition as a motive is not effective at very early ages. She found 
it completely lacking in children two to three years of age but obviously 
present at six to seven, where 90 percent of the children had it well developed. 

Praise versus censure—Hurlock compared praise and reproof as incen- 
tives. In her first study (130) she found praise and reproof equally effec- 
tive after one application. In a second investigation (128) she studied the 
effect of praise and blame continued through a number of applications. Her 
materials were drills in the fundamental processes in arithmetic, and her 
subjects were 106 children in Grades IV and VI. On each of five days be- 
fore the test papers of the previous day were returned, the names of the 
pupils constituting the Praised Group were read and the pupils asked to 
come to the front of the room. There they were warmly praised before 
the other pupils for their careful work and for the progress they were mak- 
ing, and they were urged to try to do still better. The names of other pupils, 
constituting the Reproved Group, were similarly called; but these pupils 
were rebuked before their fellow pupils for careless work and for failure 
to make progress. The Ignored Group heard the praise and reproof but no 
comments were directed at them. The control group met in another room. 
In the final test both the Praised and the Reproved Groups excelled the con- 
trol group by statistically significant differences, but the Praised Group by 
a much larger margin. Indeed the Praised Group exceeded the Reproved 
Group by a difference which was more than four times its probable error. 
The Ignored Group also surpassed the control, but by a small and unreliable 
difference. The superiority of praise over reproof, and both of these over 
no special motivation, was independent of sex, age, or level of ability. Re- 
proof had a spurt of effectiveness the first time it was employed, but it lost 
its effectiveness upon further use while the superiority of praise constantly 
increased. 

Briggs (112) and also Laird (135) investigated the effectiveness of sar- 
casm before others, sarcasm to others, sarcasm in private, public and private 
reprimands, public commendation, friendly conferences, and several other 
types of incentive, using as measures the recollection of the students as to 
whether they had done better or worse after the application of the incentive. 
Both investigators found that a somewhat larger percent of the students 
were better than were worse after private reprimand, but a little larger 
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percent of the students were worse than were better after public reprimand. 
But public commendation resulted in 70.9 percent being better and none 
worse for Briggs, and 90.6 percent better and 1.1 percent worse for Laird. 
Sarcasm in private resulted in a somewhat larger percent being worse than be- 
ing better, and sarcasm in public resulted in a much larger percent being worse 
than better: 68.1 percent worse against 9.6 percent better for Briggs, and 
77.1 percent worse against 10 percent better for Laird. Laird’s population 
was 92 college students recalling their high-school days, and Briggs’s popu- 
lation was 370 graduate students similarly recalling their high-school days. 
Hurlock’s summary of earlier investigations (130) revealed consistent evi- 
dence that praise and blame are both powerful incentives. Other studies 
give further confirmation to the generalization that praise is more effective 
as an incentive than reproof. 


Social Solidarity—Likemindedness within Groups 


Likemindedness within groups is one of the central concepts of sociology. 
A number of investigators found that individuals tend to choose friends 
much like themselves in age and in social and personal traits. Almack (106) 
reported the following correlations between pupils and the mates they 
would choose (a) for work and (b) for play: 


Grade school High school 

a b a b 
Coen: Oe 531 496 581 -567 
Intelligence quotient _______________ 408 317 295 412 
Mental age —---~---- ae 541 .539 311 421 


Flemming (116) measured men and women in nine personality traits 
and found substantial correlations between individuals and best friends for 
both men and women. The highest r was .56 for men and .54 for women. 
Furfey (117) also found boys selecting as chums persons of about the same 
age, size, intelligence, and maturity, the r’s on these traits averaging about 
31. Warner (159) found similar experience and background important. 
Ream (147) found that salesmen tended to choose others of the same 
temperament as themselves as mates with whom they would like to work. 
Partridge (145) studied thirty-six small groups aggregating 142 children 
and found the groups relatively homogeneous in chronological age and in 
intelligence score. Of the thirty-six groups, only six had S. D.’s equal to 
or exceeding that of the entire group in intelligence, and only ten in chrono- 
logical age. His summary of earlier studies brings together further evidence 
of the tendency of like to select like in making congenial groups. 

Many investigations have demonstrated a considerable degree of like- 
mindedness within the special groups constituting a family, part of it doubt- 
less due to heredity and part to the socializing effects of family life. The 
correlation between I.Q.’s of siblings has customarily been found to be 
about .50, while those between measures of academic achievement are a 
little lower (133). Sims (149) undertook to estimate how much of this 
is due to environmental pressures and how much to physical heredity by 
pairing 406 children on similarity of home environment and equality of 
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age, computing a coefficient of correlation between the 1.Q.’s in the two 
arrays, and comparing this with the correlation from pairs of siblings. The 
former r turned out to be about .30 and the latter .45, the difference being 
apparently attributable to physical heredity. Kulp and Davidson (133) 
measured the social attitudes of about 4,000 high-school pupils in ten high 
schools, with the Neumann, Kulp, and Davidson International Attitudes 
Test, and found r’s of about .32 between siblings in these attitudes. They 
also undertook to make random pairs following Sims’s technic, but evidently 
completely misunderstood the application of that technic. Freeman and his 
associates (143:128-35) found that when siblings were removed from their 
common homes for rearing, the correlation between their I.Q.’s fell from 
the customary .50 to .25. 

Gesell and Lord (119) contrasted eleven children in each of two nursery 
schools, (A) from private residences or apartment houses and (B) from 
the tenement type, but all from English-speaking American homes. The 
children of group (A) were distinctly superior in adaptive behavior, in 
language, and in personal-social behavior. In the aggregate for all fifteen 
types of behavior investigated, the A’s made 30 classifications of superior, 
60 high, 67 average, and 8 low; the B’s made 16 superior, 38 high, 54 aver- 
age, and 57 low. Hartshorne and May (124), studying 850 children from 
homes of three social levels, found that the home had a marked influence 
upon the moral reactions of children. They discovered that the mean scores 
on tests involving moral reactions differed when they were taken at home 
from the means when taken in school by seven times the $.D. of the dif- 
ference. The children resembled their parents in moral knowledge more 
than they resembled their friends, public school teachers, or Sunday school 
teachers. The influence of mothers appeared to be greater than that of 
fathers. The Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (143) gave a vast array of experimental evidence show- 
ing the extent of likeness within families and the apparent effect of a good 
home upon the traits of children. 

The relation of size of family to its socializing effect is also an interest- 
ing question, particularly the characteristics of the only child. The inves- 
tigations bear out in very small degree the contention that only children are 
inferior in social and intellectual traits. Campbell (113) paired 100 only 
college students of each sex with mates from larger families, matching them 
on intelligence test scores and on high-school records. She then administered 
to them the Bernreuter Personality Inventory and Hulsey Carson’s An- 
noyance Test. The only children were found to be somewhat more neurotic, 
self-sufficient, and dominant; and the only group was also more variable in 
personality traits than the group paired with it. Bellerose (110) found 
only children to have a few more food fads and temper spells than others, 
but in general not to be unique. Ward (158), studying 100 children re- 
ferred to a clinic, found the only children a little more intelligent than 
others. Goodenough and Leahy (120) found little difference between only 
children and others. Maller (137) made a study of 802 children in fami- 
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lies ranging from one to twelve in size. He tested for intelligence, moral 
knowledge, cooperativeness, helpfulness, service, persistence, inhibition, and 
honesty, and correlated scores with size of family. All r’s tended to be 
negative, that is, the larger the family the poorer the children in the traits 
measured. But closer analysis showed that the regressions were curvilinear 
instead of rectilinear. The regression lines tended to rise until about three 
or four children, then fall. Thus the scores for desirable traits were rela- 
tively low for only children and very low for those from large families. 
Jones (132) conveniently summarized ‘he large bulk of studies on the 
resemblance between husbands and wives. It appeared that the resemblance 
between mates in physical traits is represented by an r of about .25 and their 
resemblance in intellectual traits by an r of about .50. The low r’s in the 
early studies were probably due to unreliability in the estimates upon 
which they were based. When corrected for attenuation, the r’s in six re- 
cent studies ranged from .44 to .62. 

Hoffeditz (125) recently made an investigation of the resemblance of 
personality traits within families by the use of the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory administered to 100 families. In neurotic tendency fathers’ scores 
correlated with sons’ .064 and with daughters’ .231, while mothers’ scores 
correlated with sons’ .008 and with daughters’ .267. In self-sufficiency 
fathers’ r correlated with sons’ .200 and with daughters’ .087, while 
mother’s r with sons’ was .053 and with daughters’ .166. In dominance 
fathers’ scores correlated with sons’ .191 and with daughters’ .203, while 
mothers’ scores corelated with sons’ .024 and with daughters’ .284. For 
the group as a whole the correlations of fathers’ scores with the mothers’ 
were positive but low, being .160 for neurotic tendency, .091 for self- 
sufficiency, and .152 for dominance. But when Hoffeditz divided parents 
into groups according to age she found a strange outcome: Whereas for 
mates under forty-five years of age, the r for dominance was .360, it was 
—.173 for those fifty-six years of age or over. Both of the other r’s passed 
similarly from positive to negative with the increase of age. Instead, there- 
fore, of mates becoming more alike as time goes on, which is the thing that 
allegedly happens in normal groups, they become more unlike. Of course 
the population here was so small that the r’s are not particularly reliable. 
Nevertheless it is not unreasonable to expect this outcome with these par- 
ticular traits in a group so closely knit, as a family. If the husband remains 
dominant in personality it is nearly inevitable that the wife shall become 
the opposite—submissive ; and the complementary thing must be expected to 
happen if the wife remains of dominant temperament. 


Social Integration and Individual Integration 


Hartshorne and May (123, 124) studied very intensively the behavior 
of individuals under different conditions. They found group morale a very 
large factor in moral knowledge and moral conduct. Comparing coefficients 
of correlations between means of groups with those within groups, they 
noted a large degree of social integration. Thus self-integration is tied up 
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with social integration. But they found the patterns of conduct to be rather 
concretely tied up with particularized applications. Deception, helpfulness, 
cooperation, persistence, and inhibition were more groups of specific habits 
than general traits. When situations involving the possibility of deception 
were almost identical, the behavior of individuals did not vary greatly from 
occasion to occasion. But when the situations permitting dishonesty were 
altered, as when moving from classroom to a party or to an athletic contest, 
or when the pupil had opportunity to steal money rather than to copy 
answers, there was considerable alteration of the practice of deception. 
Similarly in case of service and self-control the unselfishness, persistence, or 
inhibition that characterized a child’s behavior was closely tied up with 
the situation calling it forth and could not be made the basis of generaliza- 
tions about what would happen under other circumstances. G. W. Allport 
(105), however, studying more mature students, analyzing the convictions 
of 375 undergraduates centering around the 1928 election, and employing 
correlation methods and comparison of means of the upper and lower 10 
percent, found rather definite behavior patterns and concluded that: ‘‘the 
political nature of a man is indistinguishable from his personality as a whole, 
and that his personality as a whole is not the sum total of his specific reac- 
tions but rather congruent system of attitudes, each element of which is 
intelligible only in the light of the total pattern. A man’s political opinions 
reflect the characteristic modes of his adjustment to life.” 


Influence of Suggestion upon Evaluations and Conduct 


That people are influenced by suggestions from others has always been 
known, but the amount of such influence as quantatively measured is some- 
what surprising. Sorokin and Boldyreff (153) measured the potency of 
suggestion in 1,484 subjects (high-school and college students), 32 of them 
individually and the others in groups of from 4 to 299 members. They 
played identical phonograph records and dogmatically asserted that the 
records were different and that one was superior to the other. Ninety-five 
and six-tenths percent of the subjects accepted the suggestion, while only 4.4 
percent recognized the identity. Six of the seven college groups, accepted 
the suggestion to the extent of 100 percent of their membership, while the 
high-school groups were a little more resistant. When, instead of asserting 
the superiority of one of the performances dogmatically, the investigators 
employed “persuasive suggestion,” the effect was somewhat less: 58.9 percent 
accepted the suggestion while 15.9 percent disagreed. As the groups in- 
creased in size the members were less suggestible as to identity of the records 
but more so as to quality. For Small (151), of 540 children, 73 percent 
“smelled” odors when pure water was sprayed and 76 percent “saw” the 
alleged move of a toy camel. Strong (155) found his subjects did better or 
worse in muscular response according as positive or negative suggestions 
were given, and Powelson and Washburn (146) found that evaluations of 
water colors were affected by a similar procedure. Messerschmidt (139) 
studied the relative suggestibility of children at various age levels between 
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six and sixteen. She found suggestibility at its highest point at seven years 
of age. After that it decreased with age. Other investigators, whose studies 
are summarized by her, found this same tendency, but placed the period of 
maximum suggestibility at about nine years of age instead of seven. 

The effectiveness of suggestion is, naturally, markedly affected by the 
prestige of those who give the suggestion. Moore (140) gave a test of 
English usage, of musical tastes, and of ethical discrimination to ninety-five 
subjects. Before giving a second test he read what had been the majority 
opinion in the first test, and in another test gave alleged expert opinion as 
to what is the correct answer in each case. He found the effect of expert 
and of majority opinion about equally effective. But he found the effect 
of majority and expert opinion two and one half times as great on questions 
of English usage and of ethics as on evaluations in music. Even when judg- 
ments were not actually changed on account of a knowledge of majority or 
expert opinion, the confidence with which subjects held their opinions was 
affected. Bowden and others (111) submitted to 800 junior high-school 
students, 640 senior high-school students, and 400 college students identically 
the same thought expressed in eight differently written paragraphs, alleging 
that each paragraph expressed the point of view held by a different class 
named in connection with it—engineers, business men, educators, etc. The 
subjects were asked to say which group offered, in the subject’s opinion, the 
best solution to the social problem. Although the paragraphs were identical 
in thought content, the different ones received different numbers of ap- 
provals according to the prestige of the group alleged to have formulated it. 
The authors worked out a formula for the index for divergence for express- 
ing quantitatively the different degrees of prestige held by the several groups. 
Educators were given first rank by most of the groups, but business men 
were given this place by two of the groups. Ministers were given in general 
the lowest rank. 

Barr (109) investigated interestingly and thoroughly the pressures which 
determine consumption: choice of dress, colors, place of buying, reasons for 
buying, reading habits, etc. The instruments used were a questionnaire and 
an analysis of advertising appeals. The population was an aggregate of 
354 persons. Desire to conform was found to be the most diffuse and 
affected motive, but it varied in intensity with the technical or professional 
interests of the group. Desire for comfort was important, as was also 
esthetic impulse. But modesty, or desire to appear prosperous, had appar- 
ently little weight. The report gives, in quantitative form, the strength of 
a long list of motives. The four groups studied were in agreement on the 
most fundamental attitudes. Advertising seemed most potent as a source 
of fashioned ideas rather than as a direct stimulus to buying. 








CHAPTER IV 


The Clinical Approach and Delinquency Research 
in Educational Sociology 


The Emerging Clinical Approach 


A cuinicaL approach has been emerging in American sociology since the 
War. It is the task of the first part of this chapter to call attention to the 
technics and procedures developed by American sociologists in evolving their 
clinical and case study methods. The technical contributions which will be 
summarized have come almost entirely from research work outside a formal 
clinical routine, since sociologists have not to any great extent established 
clinics of their own and have not been engaged in day to day clinical practice. 

In clinical sociology large use is made of life histories, interviews, ob- 
servational methods, and case studies. These technics were very briefly 
reviewed in Chapter II of this issue. In the bibliography for this section are 


included some further references on these technics beyond those cited in 
Chapter II. 


Use of Social Case Work Records 


Sociologists have been much concerned with the value and use of social 
agency records for research. It is recognized that an agency’s case work 
records contain considerabie information which can be enumerated for re- 
search as well as administrative purposes, but that the very nature of case 
records does not enable them to contain the intimate details of a client's 
life history (266, 267). Harper (195) called attention to the need for a 
more thorough sociological emphasis and viewpoint in case work. Burges 
(176) claimed that case records contain primarily the external events and 
conditions and generally fail to take account of the inner life and attitudes 
of clients. The characters in th: records, according to Burgess, do not 
speak for themselves. In order to be significant for sociological study, case 
records should reveal the scheme of life of the persons involved. Moore 
(211) claimed that the shortcomings in agency case records are due prin- 
cipally to stereotyped ideas current in case work practice, to delayed dicta- 
tion of interviews and investigations, and to the complexity of detail. 

From a detailed analysis of the case records of seventy-eight problem 
boys in a case work agency, Karpf (199) concluded that the case problems 
should be made the unit for study and treatment rather than the case. He 
found that there were over five problems per case and that the problems in 
cases assumed certain typical configurations. Queen (226) also discovered 
that clients’ problems in family case work appear in combinations and con- 
figurations. Queen (225) made an analysis of sixty records at a Kansas 
City family case work agency in order to discover the basis for conflict 
situations arising between case worker and client. He (224) also reported 
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on a practical experiment in the technic of interview taking in family case 
work. 

It has been necessary to emphasize only the technical procedures and re- 
finements of the case study method as developed by American sociologists. In 
passing it should be noted that the greatest application of the clinical ap- 
proach in sociology has been made to the field of delinquency and crime and 
to family discord and adjustment. The least application has been made to 
other social problems such as immigration, race relations, transiency, and 
dependency. Some of the important sociological researches in fields other 
than delinquency which have used the clinical approach or extensions of it 
may be found by consulting: Bernard (165), Burgess and Cottrell (173), 
Cottrell (179), Cressey (182), Gamio (190), Gilmore (191), Landesco 
(202), E. R. Mowrer (213, 214), H. R. Mowrer (215, 216), Park and 
Miller (221), Reckless (232), and Sutherland and Locke (248). 


Delinquency Research 


Social workers, psychiatrists, psychologists, educators, and sociologists in 
America have made voluminous contributions to the study of juvenile de- 
linquency. Here again it will be necessary to cover only some of the high 
spots of the work of American sociologists which has considerable bearing 
on education. The first signs of a sociological-departure in delinquency re- 
search, as distinct from the administrative and ameliorative interest which 
sociologists shared quite early with reformers and social workers and from 
the interest in general theories of crime causation which they shared with 
older criminologists, came with the definitive work of W. I. Thomas (251) 
and Burgess (175). Delinquency was interpreted in terms of social dis- 
organization and social psychology. The offending child was considered as 
one who had broken through the weakening controls of the family and 
neighborhood and also as one who was struggling to play a certain role 
and get his wishes satisfied, particularly his desires for status, adventure, 
and response. 


The Family Situation 


Sociologists have carried forward a distinct research interest in showing 
how delinquency is related to special social conditions, forces, and situations. 
Many have pointed out the seemingly obvious relation of delinquency to 
broken homes and disturbed family life. But the best recent statistical re- 
search on this point brings in an unexpected negative conclusion. Using 
careful control group methods, Shaw and McKay (235, 240:261-343) 
indicated that the incidence of broken homes is not much higher among de- 
linquent boys than among boys of the same age, nationality, race, and urban 
locality. The ratio of the incidence of broken homes of delinquent to that 
of school boys was much higher than average for negro boys and young 
boys. Shaw and McKay came to the conclusion that it is not the formal 
break in the family which is so immediately related to delinquency causa- 
tion as it is the internal tension and discord in family life. Sletto (241), 
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also using careful control group methods, found no tendency for only 
children in Minneapolis to be unduly delinquent. In a study of sibling po- 
sition of delinquent and matched non-delinquent school children of Min- 
neapolis, Sletto (242) discovered that delinquency ratios were higher for 
children in the older sibling positions and lower for children in the younger 
sibling positions. The explanation for the difference lies in the varying roles 
which children are forced to play as a result of sibling rank and constellation. 


Delinquency Areas 


Overcrowded living conditions in urban areas were long suspected by 
many sociologists and social workers as having an immediate bearing on 
the causation of delinquency. But Elmer (188) discovered from a study of 
juvenile offenders in Minneapolis and St. Paul that density of population 
was not a significant factor. He claimed that disintegrating areas of cities 
have a more important relation to the problem of juvenile crime. 

By use of spot maps, area and zone rate maps, and gradients or radial 
lines, Shaw and associates (237, 240:3-188) discovered that the rates of 
juvenile delinquency were highest in the central areas of the city and 
lowest in the decentralized areas. This trend in delinquency concentration 
and scatter was first demonstrated for Chicago and then confirmed by studies 
in several other American cities. Shaw noted that the high rates in the 
central areas are due to the disorganizing forces at work in these neighbor- 
hoods and that the low rates were found in the well-ordered neighborhoods, 
away from the center, where family and community life is adequate to con- 
trol the behavior of youth. The areas of high delinquency were shown to 
be areas of declining population, physical deterioration, great mobility, 
family dependency, racial and foreign nationality groupings, as well as the 
locus for a gang and criminal tradition. Several other sociologists have 
studied the configuration of delinquency distribution in American cities and 
reference is made to the work of Hayner (196), Smith and Taylor (243), 
and Longmoor and E. F. Young (205). A dissenting voice, doubting the 
validity of the delinquency area approach, comes from a recent study by 
Robison (234), who contended that the religious, nationality, racial, sex, 
age, and social agency factors, working in New York City, render invalid 
the use of juvenile court cases for purposes of showing significant differen- 
tial rates for official delinquency cases by areas of the city. 

Landesco (201) contended that the social institutions fail to reach chil- 
dren in disorganized immigrant neighborhoods of Chicago and fail to pre- 
vent the impact of a gang tradition and criminal code. 

Crook (183), using cases of girl sex delinquents from the Chicago Juve- 
nile Court, found that 86 percent of the points of the sex delinquency 
triangles fell in linguistic or cultural frontier areas in the city. The sex 
delinquency triangle is spatially located by plotting the residence of the 
girl, the residence of the boy, and the place of the act. The frontiers be- 
tween linguistic and cultural groups in the heterogeneous ‘population of 
Chicago are the “no man’s land” of culture clash and demoralization. In 
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other words, if a girl is fully incorporated into the life of her group and 
stays well within its confines, she is not likely to become a sex delinquent. 


The Cultural or Patterning Factor 


One of the most fruitful lines of sociological research has come from 
the attempt to indicate how delinquency patterns are acquired or arise under 
special social conditions. P. V. Young (272), in a study of -boys from a 
Russian sect community in Los Angeles (the Molokans), discovered that 
the oldest group of boys, being born in Russia and still largely integrated 
into the group tradition, showed the lowest rates of delinquency. The 
youngest group of Molokan boys, all born in America, showed a rate of 
delinquency several times higher than their older brothers. They had felt 
the impact of American urban life and had broken through the weakening 
controls of their families and community. 

In a study of delinquent boys from the Hungarian communities of Detroit, 
Beynon (166) found that delinquency in this group usually starts by steal- 
ing coal for the family from railroad property, which behavior harks back 
to the Old World custom of peasants taking firewood from the nobleman’s 
estate. After this the Hungarian boy is likely to steal coal for sale to others 
outside the family. He then progresses to stealing valuables other than 
coal from railroad property. Then he advances to taking money from his 
own home under incentives and pressures from without his home and 
colony. Then he preys on the homes of other members of the colony. While 
such a sequence must be validated for boys from other immigrant back- 
grounds, it is clear that there is an emergence of delinquent patterns inci- 
dent to the cultural clash of alien and Ameican ways and to the attending. 
maladjustment. 

Mead (209) described the development of delinquency and criminal pat- 
terns which accompanied the impact of American civilization on an Indian 
tribe. The demoralization of the young people in this tribe was indeed 
extreme. This rather extreme demoralization of natives in the face of an 
encroaching dominant civilization is vividly portrayed in an autobiography 
of a Winnebago Indian, collected by Radin (227). 

Maller (208) found that the Jews constitute 42 percent of the child 
population in New York City and only 18 percent of the delinquency ar- 
raignments. Sociologists recognize that the Jews historically have been able 
to maintain a family and community tradition, capable of controlling its 
youth, in face of greatest outside pressure. Incidentally Maller indicated that 
peddling, (a culture pattern) is the offense which characteristically differ- 
entiates the delinquencies of Jewish from other children in New York City. 

Wirth (264) called attention to the fact that the clash or conflict in the 
patterns and standards of behavior in the heterogeneous culture of America. 
is in large part responsible for the maladjustment and delinquency of youth 
today. Sutherland (247) claimed that the patterns of public culture in 
America are more accessible to certain groups of children, coming to them 
from sports, movies, politics, newspapers, radio, and business, than the 
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norms of behavior contained in the private culture of America, that is in 
the dominant legal, religious, educational, and family order of our society. 
The former patterns are in direct conflict with the latter norms and lead 
the child into delinquency. 

Using interview, questionnaire, and life history data from various classes 
of offenders, Blumer and Hauser (167) found that “motion pictures were 
a factor in delinquent careers of about ten percent of the male and twenty- 
‘five percent of the female offenders studied.” This conclusion applied only 
to cases where direct influence was traceable. The subtle effects of movies 
on delinquent behavior might be even greater but are not recognizable by 
the delinquents themselves. In appreciating the significance of the Blumer 
and Hauser study, it should be borne in mind that sociologists conceive of 
the movies as a culture carrier, presenting patterns and modes of behavior 
to their audiences. 


The Companionship Factor 


In his study of boys gangs Thrasher (255, 256) indicated that the gang 
was a potent factor in juvenile delinquency. The gang provides a group 
‘ situation in which criminal habits, technics, and attitudes are readily taken 
over by members. From a study of several thousand cases of delinquent boys 
in Chicago, Shaw and McKay (240:191-257) showed that “lone wolf” 
offenders constituted only 18 to 26 percent of the total juvenile court boy 
sample. Segregating the stealing offenses from all other types of cases, they 
found that “lone wolf” offenders comprised even a very much smaller per- 
cent of the total. The conclusion is clear, namely, that male delinquency 
is largely companionate behavior—the activity of a twosome, a threesome, a 
foursome. 
In a study of 100 delinquent and 100 matched non-delinquent Indiana 
boys, Atwood and Shideler (162) found that delinquent boys show a greater 
amount of social activity participation than non-delinquent boys. The plausi- 
ble explanation offered is that the more participation and the more contacts 
the greater risks for getting into trouble. 


Sociological Case Studies 


The case studies of delinquents published by American sociologists at- 
tempt to depict the social situational factors to which the child is respon- 
sive, thereby delimiting the child’s world which gives point and meaning 
to his behavior and misconduct. The sociological case studies rather gen- 
erally assume multiple causation. ‘i‘hey are particularly sensitive to the 
disorganizing and patterning forces in the family and neighborhood of the 
child. While there is undoubtedly an abundant source of significant case 
studies lying buried in unpublished theses and in the files of sociologists due 
to the difficulties in getting cases published in book or article form, some of 
the published or available sociological case studies of juvenile offenders can 
be found in summary or complete form by consulting Burgess (175), Cot- 
trell (180), Drucker and Hexter (185), Landesco (203), Reckless (230), 
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Shaw and others (237, 238, 239, 240), Wells (260), and Young and 
Young (268). 


Maturation of Delinquent Careers 


In recent years sociologists have become impressed with the cumulative 
patterning process in delinquency cases and with the emergence of delinquent 
careers. According to Shaw (238 :347), “it appears [from case studies] that 
the habits and attitudes involved in criminal behavior are formed in the course 
of the successive social experiences of the individual. They are a product of 
growth and development, a process of summation, which has its origin in the 
process of interaction between the individual and the situation to which he is 
responsive.” Sutherland (246:181-96) described this cumulative acquisi- 
tion of criminal patterns and attitudes as a process of maturation. He 
claimed that criminal age is not so much indicated by chronological age as 
by the extent to which criminal sophistication has taken place—aging in 
criminal ways. Landesco (203) published a life history which very neatly 
depicts this cumulative acquisition of criminal patterns and the emergence 
of a career in professional crime. Shaw’s published cases (238, 239, 240), 
likewise describe this emergence of delinquent careers and cumulative de- 
linquency patterning. 


Sociological Studies of Treatment Programs 


The general textbooks on stdinitinal written by sociologists, have carried 
descriptions of the development and organization of juvenile courts and 
juvenile reformatories. Very few special field studies of these institutions 
have been made by them, however, in spite of the fact that there is dire need 
of research to measure and appraise their operational effectiveness. A be- 
ginning in this direction was made by the Gluecks (193) who attempted to 
evaluate the effectiveness of court, clinic, and probation handling in 1,000 
cases of delinquents in Boston. Beard (164) also undertook to measure the 
effectiveness of probation work in 500 Boston cases. 

Sociologists have had very little part in child guidance clinics and in 
mental hygiene set-ups, whose efforts to adjust problem and delinquent 
children have largely been in the hands of psychiatrists, psychologists, phy- 
sicians, and social workers. Coulter (181) indicated how sociologists could 
be of use to these child guidance agencies. Wirth (263) claimed that the 
sociological approach to behavior problems is almost wholly lacking in 
clinics and specified the practical functions sociologists could serve in be- 
havior clinics. A pointed treatise on types of treatment programs for 
handling maladjusted children can be found in the work of the Thomases 
(250). 

A general statement on the development, organization, and limitations of 
reformatory programs was given by Reckless and Smith (229:256-84). 
Shaw’s cases (238, 239) give abundant insight into the ill effects of re- 
formatory life on boy inmates. In a master’s thesis, Moorer (212) described 
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what passes on informally between boys in the sub rosa social life of a 
reformatory. In another excellently done master’s thesis, Foreman (189) 
described the total Oregon state set-up for handling delinquent boys and 
included sixteen illustrative case histories. Elliott (187) made a significant 
study of the effects of the correctional program of the Sleighton Farms 
Girls’ School in Pennsylvania. The cases published by Drucker and Hexter 
(185) depicted the treatment moves in dealing with young delinquent chil- 
dren in a small well-staffed children’s institution. Foreman (189) is 
authority for the statement that there are 62 separately listed titles deal- 
ing with reformatories reported in the listings of student dissertations by 
the American Journal of Sociology from 1920 to 1936. And these repre- 
sent only a part of the thesis studies reported on juvenile delinquency. The 
unpublished research of younger sociologists in the field of delinquency 
studies is therefore considerable. 

One of the most fruitful contributions to practical programs of state in- 
stitutional handling has come from the work of sociologists, using an actuarial 
technic, who have attempted to predict success or failure of offenders on 
parole. Such studies have been made by Burgess and others (177), Glueck 
and Glueck (192), Monachesi (210), Laune (204), Tibbitts (258), and 
Vold (259). 


Sociological Studies of Preventive Programs 


The most recent work on preventive programs is the symposium pub- 
lished by the Gluecks (194), which gave samples of school programs, co- 
ordinated community programs, police programs, intra- and extra-mural 
guidance programs, boys clubs and recreation programs. From this mass 
of concrete detail the writers set forth several principles of preventive work, 
some of the more important of which follow: 


1. Crime prevention should take into account the evidence that most criminals 
show definite antisocial tendencies of attitude and behavior early in childhood. 

2. In most instances, children should be kept away from typical contacts with 
police stations, courts, and correctional institutions until more scientific and sym- 
pathetic efforts have failed. 


3. An experimental attitude should govern the establishment and conduct of 
crime-prevention programs. 


4. It cannot be definitely concluded as yet that any one type of crime-preventive 
activity is necessarily superior to or should be exclusive of any other. 


5. Existing community agencies and institutions should be used to their fullest 
capacity. 


6. A crime-prevention program should recognize that children must have ample 
outlets for their energies. 


7. Trained personnel should be liberally employed in crime-preventive activity. 


Prior to the publication of the Gluecks’ symposium, sociologists had made 
a few pointed and specific efforts to study and experiment with delinquency 
prevention set-ups. Bogardus (168), reporting on the results of a boys 
work survey in Los Angeles, called attention to the fact that program cov- 
erage on boys five to nineteen years of age in this city was not enough to 
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prevent disorganizing influences. Thrasher (252) somewhat later at- 
tempted to gauge the effect of the Boys’ Club program on delinquency in 
a certain area of New York City. It was found that, according to the then 
current set-up and procedures, the particular Boys’ Club was not operating 
as an important factor in delinquency prevention in this area. Some of the 
methods used in making this elaborate study were indicated by Thrasher 
(253, 254), Nelson (217), Whitley (261), and Braunstein (172). Based 
on his experience in this study Thrasher (257) made the following recom- 
mendations for properly gearing a preventive program in an area: (a) con- 
centration of responsibility; (b) research as the basis for the area program; 
(c) integration of services of all agencies in the area; (d) systematic ap- 
plication of the program to all children of the area; and (e) creation of 
new agencies when old ones are found wanting. E. F. Young (265) and 
Neumeyer (218) described the Los Angeles plan of coordinating councils 
in an effort to reduce juvenile delinquency. The “area project” conducted 
by Shaw in certain areas of high delinquency in Chicago is perhaps one of 
the outstanding sociological experiments in the field of delinquency preven- 
tion. This project has not been written up as yet but the writer understands 
that a report on it will be soon forthcoming. One of the crucial points in 
preventive programs through work with boys and girls lies in the heretofore 
limited reaching power of social programs, a conclusion at which Reckless 
and Smith (229 :302-31) arrived in a critique of such programs, and later 
confirmed by Thrasher (252). 








CHAPTER V 
Educational and Social Surveys 


Tus cHAPTER REVIEWS two related fields of research: (a) the extent to 
which general social and economic problems are discussed in surveys of 
state and local school systems; and (b) the amount of attention given to 
educational problems in social surveys of various types. A complete review 
of the many hundreds of social and economic surveys is not attempted ; only 
an illustrative sampling from each field is given. 


School Surveys 


In his review of trends in surveys of higher education, Klein (280) 
pointed out that the surveys “devote a surprisingly small amount of space 
to discussion of the geographical, social, and economic background of the 
colleges and universities studied. Information of this kind is frequently 
given without comment, but careful presentation of these conditions infre- 
quently determines analysis of the scope and nature of institutional offerings, 
of support, and of fields of service.” The same writer mentions, as illus- 
trative exceptions to the rule of silence on social questions, surveys of the 
University of Puerto Rico (282), of Berea College (299), and of higher 
education in Utah (291). 

The same absence of related socio-economic materials characterizes most 
state and city school surveys. For example, out of 234 school surveys ana- 
lyzed by Smith (285) only 71, or less than one in three, contained material 
on the social composition of the population involved. Only 35 surveys, or 
less than one in six, had over three pages on this topic. Similar brief treat- 
ment or entire absence of treatment is accorded such topics as the local 
geography, industries, and social organization. 

Among the earlier school surveys which include substantial emphasis on 
social conditions and trends, the following are illustrative. The Kentucky 
survey (273) of 1921 made a brief, cogent analysis of the natural wealth 
of Kentucky, the social and economic reasons for the general low level of 
education, and the implications for education of new concepts of social and 
industrial organization. The Virginia survey (294) of 1920 gave an ex- 
cellent illustration of the use of population statistics as an aid in deter- 
mining school policy. The density, distribution, racial composition, occupa- 
tional status, and illiteracy ratio of the population were examined for edu- 
cational interpretations. The Texas survey (298) of 1924 used similar data 
as a partial basis for recommendations regarding the curriculum. Unlike 
the Virginia survey, however, the Texas study was concentrated on three 
representative areas within the state and was thus able to collect and utilize 
a more detailed type of data. Among the more unusual statistical materials 
included are the following: 
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Percent of children speaking Spanish at time of entering school 

Length of time families have lived in community 

Number of families having faith in various patent medicines 

Number of families using charms and faith cures 

General condition and equipment of the children’s homes. 
Such data as these, said the Texas survey, “picture the child’s world,” and 
added that “it would be a most excellent thing for the rural children of 
Texas if every teacher were to make such a study of his community . . . and 
... apply the knowledge gained to the reconstruction of school work.” 

The San Francisco survey (290) of 1917 had an introductory chapter of 
more than ordinary comprehensiveness dealing with the city. After a short 
account of the city’s brief and tumultuous history, the report continued with 
an analysis of the city’s wealth and population, using largely federal census 
data on growth, density, and distribution of population, racial composition, 
age distribution, illiteracy, and the value of property per child and per 
adult. The chapters on home economics and vocational education also had 
good material on occupational trends and home life in the city. The Gary, 
Indiana, survey (276) of 1918 recognized the unusual educational problems 
which occur in a suburban industrial city of phenomenally rapid growth. 
The survey also discussed the socio-educational problems created by such 
factors as the large foreign population and the inadequate housing of ap- 
proximately half of the city. 

Coming to more recent school surveys, the 1932 report on Chicago (286, 
287) is worth special attention. A special section of substantial scope is 
devoted to a study of the social services of the schools. Such activities as the 
bureau of compulsory education, visiting teacher service, child study di- 
vision (the psychological service), special schools and classes for truants 
and other behavior cases, employment certification, and medical inspection 
are reviewed and appraised. Another section of the report gave a concise 
account of the principal features of the current social scene and pointed out 
the implications of these conditions for the schools of such a metropolitan 
city as Chicago. 

The report of the Youngstown survey (292) of 1932 included a chap- 
ter which portrayed in broad outline the economic and social situation in 
which the schools of that community operate. The principal types of indus- 
try, the number of persons employed in various occupations, the national 
and racial composition of the population, the shifting of population within 
the city, the social deterioration of some parts of the city and the social im- 
provement of other areas, and the economic status of the community as 
shown by statistics on telephone connections, automobile ownership, bank 
deposits, and savings accounts were described. The treatment of these 
topics, for the most part, was descriptive rather than analytical. 

The Cincinnati survey (293) of 1935 contained an example of several 
extensive studies in prediction of school population which have been in- 
cluded in school surveys. Total population was predicted to 1980; school 
population (by areas) to 1950. In addition the survey gives some atten- 
tion to cultural and recreational services outside of the public schools. 
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The Tennessee survey (274) of 1934 considered the following social 
problems with reference to educational policy: population, health, occupa- 
tions, and the “factor of isolation” (i. e., dispersion of the population over 
the area of the state). The population study, using United States census 
figures, touched upon the rate of increase, urbanization, age composition, 
racial composition, and interrelationships among these factors. The health 
study, using records of the State Department of Health included vital statis- 
tics, causes of death, and the extent and incidence of certain diseases. The 
study of occupations used Census Bureau data on extent of employment, oc- 
cupational distribution, employment of children, and the employment of 
married women. The study of “isolation” attempted to measure the in- 
fluence of this factor on community and personal retardation in education 
and other social values. Data on the percent of farms on improved roads, 
the percent of farm families having automobiles, the percent of farm houses 
having telephones, as well as the more commonly used data on number of 
inhabitants per square mile, were employed. 


Social Surveys 


According to Eaton and Harrison (275), the first modern social survey 
in this country was made by Paul U. Kellogg in Pittsburgh in 1914. These 
students concluded that the earlier social surveys, of which those in Pitts- 
burgh and in Springfield, Illinois, are the best known examples, were quite 
comprehensive in scope. Educational agencies, including the public schools, 
were given definite consideration. More recently the tendency has been to 
limit the survey to some one major aspect of community life, such as health, 
employment, child welfare. The latter type of survey ordinarily makes only 
incidental reference to the schools and their actual or potential part in resolv- 
ing the issues discovered. A few illustrative studies may be mentioned here. 

Sullenger (288) reported a social survey of Omaha which covered a wide 
variety of topics such as intra-urban mobility, youth and the movies, mothers’ 
pensions, juvenile delinquency, urban playgroups, divorce, the negro, the 
immigrant, crime, the migratory child, and the neighborhood. The absence 
of education from this list is noticeable. There is, however, a section on 
“Social Factors in School Non-Attendance and Truancy.” Here are dis- 
cussed the relation of mental status to truancy and the correlation between 
low economic status and non-attendance at school. Nativity of parents, 
home status, school achievement, health, and delinquency, are also con- 
sidered as factors relating to truancy. A series of case studies led to the 
conclusion that the chief causes of absence from school center in the home. 

Weatherford (296) edited a study of the negro boys of Nashville and 
devoted one chapter to education. Little or no original data were gathered 
in connection with this part of the survey, the discussion being based largely 
on a school survey made in the year preceding by the Division of Surveys 
and Field Studies of George Peabody College for Teachers. 

The Welfare Council of New York City (297) published a survey of 
work for boys in Brooklyn. The study used a considerable amount of edu- 
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cational data. Boys in three schools were consulted regarding their social 
and recreational activities and needs and the results were related to their 
achievement in school. The social effects of overcrowded classes and pre- 
mature school leaving were considered in the light of a study of the school 
guidance of more than 1,000 boys. 


State Planning Boards 


The Educational Policies Commission (283) recently issued a mimeo- 
graphed report on the activities of state planning boards relating to public 
education. The following paragraphs describe some of the more successful 
efforts to relate educational and social surveys in a comprehensive state plan- 
ning program. 

The Illinois State Planning Commission (277) outlined a number of 
proposed studies to reveal pertinent educational information. In its pre- 
liminary reports the Commission has included educational information along 
with other important social factors. One report dealt briefly with the 
special needs of rural schools, estimating a need of from 10,000 to 20,000 
additional teachers. 

The lowa State Planning Board (278) covered an unusually wide scope 
of educational problems, including school organization, vocational educa- 
tion, library service, out-of-school youth, adult education, teacher personnel, 
radio activities and visual instruction services of lowa colleges and univer- 
sities, and other topics. A series of definite recommendations are included. 

The Kansas State Planning Board (279) concentrated its attention on 


rural school buildings. The findings of a survey of building needs were 
placed before the Supervisory Engineer of the Kansas Emergency Relief 
Committee. From his office the detailed reports were sent to the county 
relief agencies with the suggestion that they cooperate with the county school 
superintendents in the formulation of work projects to improve conditions. 

The Minnesota State Planning Board (281) recognized the following 
problems in the field of education: 


1. Adequate provision for additional education between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five inclusive 


2. Supplementary types of training and adequate provision for the needs both of 
superior and handicapped children, based on careful study 
3. Study of the organization of the educational system with a view to possible 


improvements in the training offered on the one hand and reduction in costs on the 
other 


4. Further efforts to equalize educational opportunity 

5. Study of the needs for and methods of furnishing adult education or retraining 

6. Coordination of all educational work with full recognition of the functions 
and purposes of the various institutions and the several degrees of specialization. 


This Board also sponsored an experiment in school administration in a 
sparsely settled rural county of the state. 
The New Hampshire State Planning and Development Commission 


(284) included the following materials relating to education in its 1935 
report. 
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1. General administration. The present form of administration is outlined. The 
state is working toward a unified supervisory system. There are 244 local districts 
at present. 

2. Supervisory unions. A paragraph explains the division of the state into 60 
supervisory unions. Gives range in size, attendance, and term length for both rura| 
and urban areas. 

3. Buildings. The number of elementary- and secondary-school buildings is given, 
The number of consolidated schools is also given. 

4. Cost of schools. The cost of elementary schools, high schools, and general ad- 
ministration is given. The figures show that 88 percent of school costs is raised 
from local taxation. 

5. Equalization. The plan now in effect is briefly described. 

6. School transportation. Gives only legal provisions. 

7. Teacher training. The number of normal schools in the state and the cost of 
supporting them are given. 

8. School health. Gives the number of districts having services of school phy- 
sicians and nurses. State provisions for health supervision are described. A state 
supervisor of health has charge of this work. 

9. Private and parochial schools. The pupil enrolment and number of teachers 
are given in a brief paragraph. 

10. Higher institutions. The number of institutions, students, and teachers is given. 

11. Libraries. Free public libraries have been established by state aid. The num- 
ber of such libraries is given. Only 12 towns do not have libraries and these are 
served by a circulating system. The number of books, both in the libraries and the 
circulating system, is given. 


The Tennessee State Planning Commission (289) and the Virginia 
State Planning Board (295) made unusually comprehensive county-by- 
county studies of school building needs in their respective states. These sur- 
veys consider topography, roads, community problems, and population trends 
as contributory to sound educational policy with reference to the location 
of school buildings. 


Summary 


It might be supposed that, since the survey technic is primarily a device 
for securing a comprehensive view over all phases of a complex problem, the 
amount of educational materials in social surveys and the amount of general 
social materials in school surveys would be large and important. Surpris- 
ingly enough, however, this is not the case. Although the typical school 
survey attempts to define and, in a measure, to solve the crucial educational 
problems of a community or state, it gives little attention to the social con- 
ditions and social problems in the area under consideration. City school 
survey reports, for example, usually contain merely an introductory para- 
graph or two stating a few of the rather obvious facts regarding the com- 
munity in which the school system exists—the general location of the com- 
munity, the date on which it was founded, the gross statistics on its growth, 
the prevailing types of occupation, and a few facts from the local chamber 
of commerce regarding its climate and the approximate distance between 
it and Paradise. 

Correspondingly, in the social surveys one is struck by the apparent exist- 
ence of a large blind spot with reference to schools. Perhaps it would be more 
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accurate to say that the existing educational organization is taken for granted. 
There is little attempt to appraise its effectiveness or to suggest appropriate 
means by which the schools can contribute to the ends desired by the survey. 
In brief, the school is not regarded as a “social service agency.” The actual 
or potential relationship of the school to social service, recreational service, 
health service, and social adjustment in general, is either ignored or passed 
over with the briefest possible mention. In social surveys which deal with 
children or youths, there may be found a brief discussion of truancy as related 
to subsequent juvenile delinquencies, and, perhaps, passing reference to the 
use of schoe] buildings and grounds outside of regular school hours. Beyond 
this, the typical social survey proceeds as though there were no public school 
systems in operation in the area being considered. 

Since 1933 state planning boards have been established in forty-five of the 
forty-eight states. These agencies are primarily advisory rather than admin- 
istrative in purpose. They are expected to coordinate research and planning 
in various areas of human activity and to draft comprehensive plans for the 
development of the state in which they exist. While many of the individual 
reports thus far presented by the state planning boards leave much to be de- 
sired, it is, nevertheless, a fact that the state planning boards have, for the 
first time, brought into a loose coordination the research and planning activ- 
ities of all or nearly all, of the important social and governmental agencies. 











CHAPTER VI 


Non-School Educational Agencies 
How Education Takes Place 


Epvucationat ExPERIENCES must take place where they can be normal. 
Frequently this is not at the schools,” says Bobbitt (314:24). This general- 
ization has far-reaching influence, but it is only in recent years that educa- 
tional workers have even begun to recognize its crucial significance. In sim- 
pler primitive societies education took place in more normal situations (371). 
It was direct, informal, and participatory. The educational process was un- 
conscious imitation, a fashioning process. Education was an undifferentiated 
social activity (327), carried on as a byproduct of the home. Education took 
place everywhere in communal activity. In terms of how, it was a process 
that emphasized observation, hearing, and performance as the direct processes 
of learning (315). It was apprenticeship, but utilized other devices such as 
approval, ceremonialism, custom, initiation, imitation, suggestion, even super- 
stition as means of educating youth. 

Formal education—schooling, as we have come to conceive it—is a rela- 
tively late development in the evolution of culture. The prolongation of 
infancy, educationally speaking, is another recent important development 
(349). Yet to many persons, schooling is the sine gua non of education. It is 
significant that some research workers are becoming concerned with the more 
objective study of non-school educational agencies (330, 426). This chapter 


might well be termed a preface to the research implications of non-school 
agencies. 


A List or Non-ScHoo.t Epucative AGENCIES 
(at times educative, at times de-educative) 


Wuere EpucaTION TAKES PLACE How EpucaTion TAKES PLACE 


1. Adult cducation . Appreciations and tastes 
2. Association and socialization . Apprenticeships 

3. Camping . Approval 

4. Church and Sunday school . Attitudes 

5. Clubs . Ceremonies 


a. Adult such as lodges, chambers of 
commerce, labor unions, Y. M. 
Cz ts ee Ge oe . Dramatization 

b. Youth such as Boy Scouts, Camp . Domination and leadership 
Fire Girls, CCC, NYA, boysclubs 10. Habits and skills 


. Conformity, followership 
Customs and manners 


SM eENAMF YN 


6. Commercialized play, sports, dancing 11. Hearing 
7. Community and neighborhood houses’ 12. Ideals, meanings (concepts), know!- 
8. Forums edge 
9. Governmental agencies, such as the 13. Ideals 
work of the United States Depart- 14. Imagination 
ment of Agriculture 15. Imitation 
10. Home and family life and parent 16. Initiation 
education 17. Observation—seeing 
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Wuere EpucaTion TAKES PLACE _ How EpucaTion TAKEs PLACE 


11. Libraries 18. Performance—doing 
12. Museums and art galleries 19. Perspective (travel) 
13. Playgrounds and orchestral activities 20. Propaganda 

14. Political parties 21. Reasoning, thinking 
15. Press, newspapers (tabloids) 22. Rewards, penalties 

16. Radio 23. Suggestion, example 
17. Theater—opera, motion pictures 24. Superstition, taboos 


18. Welfare and health organizations 
19. Work experience 

The most thought-provoking evidence concerning the relative value of 
formal school and of certain non-school agencies was reported in 1926-27 by 
Hartshorne and May (374). “By consensus of opinion,” say these writers, 
“the groups which have a major influence upon the life of the child are ordin- 
arily four or five. He lives in a home; he spends a large part of his time in 
school ; he has friends; he is probably in some institution for religious instruc- 
tion at least once a week; and he may belong to an organized club having an 
adult leader.” Several hundred children in seven communities in Grades V 
to LX were tested by use of the “Moral Knowledge” tests of Hartshorne and 
May. These were paper and pencil tests of the ethical discrimination type 
involving 108 situations such as “‘Jane’s family were too poor to buy fruit for 
her sick brother, so every now and then Jane took an apple or an orange from 
the fruit stand and brought it home to him.” Then the subject is asked to 
mark his judgment of this by “R. for Right’; ““W. for Wrong’’; and “Ex. 
for Excusable.” 

The investigators were able to compare by means of this test not only chil- 
dren but also leaders, friends, parents, public school teachers, and Sunday 
school teachers. The following table shows in summary form the results of 
the ethical discrimination of these groups. 


Child relationship No. of cases Mean scores Correlation and probable 
with error 
da oc ashscint os kin 416 69.22 -545 +.023 
Rn cilia 1,020 64.79 353 +.018 
5 Rae eee cs. 204 70.00 137 +0.43 
4. Public school teachers____- 695 80.423 .028 
5. Sunday school teachers____ 205 69.64 002 


The basic import of the study is that such factors as time, prestige, and 
intimacy are seemingly crucial in ethical questions. Children are associated 
with parents and friends most often. Thus the schools compete with other 
non-school influences, at least when the attitudes, appreciations, and ideals of 
non-school agencies are contrary to those of the school. More specifically the 
study shows that children do not seemingly have a uniform, generalized code 
of morals but rather appear to have specific codes, such as home codes, school 
codes, etc. 


Type Community Analyses 


One apparently acquires experiences everywhere, in a variety of situations 
(315). The task is to teach youth, born without much except perhaps certain 
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dependable motives, to do well the many valuable and necessary things in 
living. The next concern is: To what source does one go to discover the actiy- 
ities that youth need to learn? The answer is to life outside the school. 

For generations some persons (specialists such as priests, scribes, and schol- 
ars) have been studying and interpreting man’s culture, and man’s social 
heritage. The anthropologist has turned to the remnants of primitive society 
extant today to study primitive culture (371). In more recent years there 
has developed a tremendous literature concerning presentday society as well 
as its historical antecedents. It is significant that there is a growing body of 
quantitative data (432) on such aspects of living as population trends, status 
of natural resources, invention and communication, economic organization, 
occupational trends, the family, childhood and youth, recreation and play, 
religious experience, crime, welfare, laws, and government. 

It is also of service to those concerned to investigate the problem of where 
and how education takes place to have an increasing volume of such data as 
revealed in varieties of communities. Space permits of but a mention of such 
studies. Analyses of contrasting types of the activities of people are found in 
such publications as those by the Lynds (395), Chase and Tyler (329), Red- 
field (436), Marshall (398), and Blumenthal (311). 

A community apparently much analyzed both in its general sociological 
and ecological aspects and in more specialized ways is Chicago by virtue of 
the vigorous study for a number of years of the University of Chicago’s social] 
science departments. Examples of such studies include those by Park, Bur- 
gess, and McKenzie (417), and T. V. Smith and White (454). Examples 
of the more specialized types of research based on investigation in Chicago 
include studies by N. Anderson (302), Cressey (332), Merriam and Gos- 
nell (402), Mowrer (406), Reckless (435), Wirth (481), Zorbaugh 
(486), McKenzie (397), and G. A. Lundberg, Komarovsky, and Mc- 
Inerny (394). Even fiction deals with community analyses, as Sinclair Lewis’ 
Main Street. To emphasize still more the spread of community analyses the 
present writer has stimulated several analyses of small rural areas in Colorado 
in the form of master’s theses at Colorado State College of Education. Typ- 
ical of these are studies by Allen (300), McGuffey (396), and Nicholson 
(413). 

What in brief does such research reveal? It shows in more integrated form 
the pattern of non-school culture. It describes and interprets trends in modes 
of living. It makes evident the values of human living. It is concerned with 
picturing the major areas of experience such as getting a living, making a 
home, training the young, using leisure, engaging in religious activities, and 
carrying on general community activities. 


Family Life and Parent Education 


Quantitative data on family life (361, 366, 367, 431, 432) are largely re- 
stricted to history and trends such as (a) the various family functions includ- 
ing the economic function, the protective function, the religious function, the 
recreational function, the educative function, the personality-development 
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function; and (b) organization (and disorganization) of the family, partic- 
ularly as to marriage, divorce, size of family, etc. (344, 406, 433). 

As implied in the preceding section a large phase of community analysis 
pertains to family life. Most of the quantitative research reviewed pertains 
to socio-economic background. There is but little suggestive psychological 
interpretation on parent education. Sims (452) devised a scale of evaluation 
of socio-economic status. Heilman (375) later reported a revision of this 
scale. These investigators began to study certain aspects of cultural and 
socio-economic living such as presence or absence in homes of telephones, 
bathrooms, furnace heat, and books and periodicals. Cavan (324) also 
studied this matter in relation to personality adjustment. 

A more elaborate sampling, but with simpler presentation of such data 
(much simpler than the concern of Chapman and Sims and Heilman for sta- 
tistical reliability and validity), is found in the study made for the Literary 
Digest (470). The main purpose of this latter study was to answer the ques- 
tion, “What is the American home really like?” Every home (4,596 of them) 
in Zanesville, Ohio, was visited and in addition 6,636 other interviews were 
obtained as a random sampling in 36 other cities of various sizes. These data 
all concern urban scales of living. The questions asked involved inquiry into 
the type of home, the equipment (conveniences and comforts) of the home, 
the buying habits of the home, food, investments, travel experiences, and 
special interests. In general the data revealed relatively high standards of 
living, particularly in comparison with very limited studies of rural areas in 
Colorado as revealed by Allen (300), McGuffey (396), and A. M. Watson 
(475). 

A small study of a new phase of socio-economic status was reported re- 
cently by Mehus (401), namely, of families on relief. He showed marked 
differences from the Literary Digest research in his intensive study of 100 
relief families in Maryville, Missouri. His data revealed, at least for his 
respondents, the devastating effects of this last depression. Almost all (88 
percent) of those persons studied had not previously received aid and yet 
other data revealed them to be presumably from relatively low socio-economic 
levels as only 28 percent had electric lights (66 percent in Zanesville) ; only 
7 percent had automobiles (51.8 percent in Zanesville). The amount paid 
by this group for rent was low: median $6 per month. Mehus contended that 
this group decidedly wanted work ; yet 56 percent of them had had no steady 
employment since 1929. 

A more limited phase of the influence of the home was reported by Peters 
and McGraw (427) in their study of the contribution of the home to the 
formation of esthetic tastes of children. To children in the seventh and eighth 
grades in three Ohio cities, 28 questions were asked concerning possessions of 
music and art objects and their use; 1,000 such inquiry blanks were worked 
up statistically with the following main results. A close relationship was 
found between the tastes of children and those of parents, but a mother’s taste 
was seemingly superior to that of the father. It is worth noting, said Peters 
and McGraw, that the tastes ascend as the school has concerned itself with 
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such materials and descend as the school tends to entrust such training to the 
home. Their main conclusion (which may have significance for many other 
educative contributions of children) is that the child is doing more to educate 
the parent than the parent is doing to educate the child. One other thought- 
provoking trend is found in the fact that the phonograph is perhaps partially 
de-educative as it appears that appreciation for music grows worse as the per- 
cent of homes with phonographs increases, whereas just the opposite is true 
of private music lessons. Is there any analogy in the findings of the former 
for study of the now much more prevalent radio? p th 

Another study in the field of family life by Bomar (316) attempted to F be 





evaluate the community interests and activities of 483 representative home- m\ 
makers in cities. Seemingly only a small percent of the respondents reported ac 
participation in such activities as health clinics, testing the city’s water supply, FP 
proper waste disposal, adequate police protection, infant welfare centers, hot J V 
lunches for school children, community libraries, and the Girl Scout move- F 
ment. It would appear that an increased amount of education does not make 
for increased participation in constructive community activities by these > * 
homemakers, even though this group did evaluate such activities more highly. : 4 
Butterworth (320) summarized the activity of parents as reflected inthe f 
organization known as the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. A —  ‘ 
related critique was given by Oppenheimer (415). 


Suggestions of the educational importance of the home were rejected by 
some of the general treatments of educational sociology, particularly by Payne 
(420), Peters (426), W. R. Smith (455), and Snedden (456) ; and also in 
the appropriate sections of community analyses by Blumenthal (311), Lynd 
and Lynd (395), and Marshall (398). Moreover the home is significant as 
suggested by the Hartshorne-May data, cited early in this chapter. The 
home is of course our best illustration of primary (face to face) groups. In 
the home are set, in a large degree, the habits, appreciations, attitudes, and 
ideals of children (426). 

Two yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Education have 
some data related to this topic. Of a negative character the Twenty-Seventh 
Yearbook (409) contended that the home influence on intelligence is at its 
maximum apparently about 20 percent or less. An important discussion of 
the educative influence of the home from the standpoint of parent education 
is found in one chapter of the Twenty-Eighth Yearbook (410). This chap- 
ter is cited merely to indicate the dearth of quantitative data on parent edu- 
cation. More is known about the extent of family life of savages than about 
how parents today do or should educate children and themselves. Yet we 
must not ignore crucial changes which make latent great possibilities in cul- 
ture in the home in such fields as health, recreation, and character. 

Three other studies of a specialized type in the field should also be cited. 
Simpson (451) studied by controlled interviews parent preferences of 500 
young children, aged five to nine years—a group homogeneous in its socio- 
economic composition—and found, as might be expected, an overwhelming 
mother preference. Simpson attributed this to the fact that as young children 
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go out to play, fathers play less with their children and also punish their chil- 
dren more. Children apparently like the parent who gives them gifts, ex- 
presses affection for them, plays with them, and punishes them least. Fitz- 
Simons (350) and Laws (386) studied parent-child relationships. The 
former studied about 100 cases to discover the emotional attitudes of a parent 
toward his child and the latter studied tests and rating sheets designed to 
analyze the practices and traits involved in parent-child relationships. Fitz- 
Simons found, by use of a guide of carefully evaluated parental reactions, that 
there is a nucleus of agreement among clinicians in certain types of parental 
behavior. Laws found that it is practicable to develop relatively objective 
means of rating the attitudes and practices of parents concerning the social 
adjustment of children. The important point in these studies is to make 
parents conscious of the need of more objective study of their children. 


Work Experience 


Until almost our generation one obtained much experience particularly of 
a vocational sort, via the method of apprenticeship (340). As formal school 
education expanded certain types of formal industrial or trade training (345, 
422), came in, largely to replace the method of apprenticeship. The night 
school was established (357). Cooperative plans by which young men worked 
periods in shops and factories and then went to school were organized, as 
were also independent trade schools. Opportunity schools, such as the famous 
Denver Opportunity School, were also established to functionalize educa- 
tion for young workers. Larger corporations even undertook to educate pros- 
pective employees through formal preparation in factory schools. The writer 
could find no quantitative literature directly related to the educational phase 
of work experience. Yet this brief section is given to indicate the significance 
of work experience in the education of youth. 

Perhaps the character education problem is related, for Brewer (317) 
found, from a study of the causes of discharge of 4,375 employees in indus- 
trial establishments, that nearly twice as many were discharged because of 
defects of character as for lack of ability to do the work. 


Recreation and Play Activity 


The concept of recreation as an educational force is recent. In the past 
decade one finds much discussion of a descriptive and interpretative type in 
such writings as those of Burns (319), Hambidge (370), Lynd and Lynd 
(395), Neumeyer and Neumeyer (411), and Rainwater (434). The best 
history of the play movement is that of Rainwater (434). The most compre- 
hensive recent survey in the field to be noted is that of Neumeyer and Neu- 
meyer (411). In this study one obtains a picture of the whole area and also 
one is able to trace the research in the field through their excellent bibliogra- 
phies. ’ 

The first quantitative type of data to be noted is found in Steiner’s analysis 
in his chapter in Recent Social Trends (432 :912-57) or better in his elabora- 
tion of this chapter in a separate monograph (457). He treated in an exhaus- 
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tive manner the evidence concerning such phases of the field as the expansion 
of public recreational facilities, travel, sports and games, and commercialized 
amusements. 

Various scattered studies by Flad (351), Fox (355), the National Recrea- 
tion Association (408), Moore (405), Orr and Brown (416), Robinson 
(439), A. M. Watson (475), and Wyatt (484) revealed typical out-of- 
school activities of children and leisure-time activities of adults. Many of 
them revealed the major type activities to include reading periodicals ; listen- 
ing to the radio ; attending the movies ; visiting or entertaining ; reading books, 
chiefly fiction ; swimming ; writing letters ; and conversation. 

The most intensive and exhaustive quantitative study in the field is that 
by G. A. Lundberg, Komarovsky, and McInerny (394). They surveyed the 
recreational activities of people living in Westchester County, N. Y., a sub- 
urban territory immediately adjacent to New York City. These investiga- 
tions show for the respondents studied the trend toward the democratization 
of the time surplus. Leisure for various occupation groups comprised five to 
seven hours daily. The activities, while varying by groups and by individuals, 
were principally of the types enumerated in the preceding paragraph. 

Another elaborate investigation in this field, but in the main concerned to 
study both the interests and activities of 5,000 children and youths up to the 
age of twenty-two years, was reported by Lehman and Witty (387). These 
investigators studied the specific games and play activities participated in by 
these persons, games and play activities liked best, and relationships of play 
behavior to such variables as age, sex, race, season, and intelligence. The 
main conclusion of these research writers was that play exhibits continuity 
instead of periodicity. In passing it may be noted that Terman (462) re- 
ported in some detail on the play interests of a special group, i. e., gifted 
children. 

Witty (482), in a more specialized inquiry into the play interests of 5,000 
children in Grades V and VI in Kansas City, found, by use of the Lehman 
Play Quiz, that non-social children are not inferior to moderate or extremely 
social children in the adjustments which they effect to life situations. In other 
words his data, like Terman’s for gifted children, suggest that such children 
are not queer or eccentric. 

Some research in this field has specific rather than general implications. 
An example of this is Cressey’s study (332) of one kind of commercial dance 
hall—the taxi dance hall. As one of the carefully documented studies in the 
University of Chicago analyses, Cressey surveyed intensively this feature of 
recreation in Chicago. It is difficult to summarize, but he does show the 
“raison d’étre” of such dancing—it provides opportunities for certain types 
of males to dance. He concluded that exploitation (the commercial motive) 
is dominant in the management and, of course, in the hired dancers (girls), 
the latter attempting to earn their living in this manner with males willing 
to pay. ‘ 

Another more specialized phase of recreation is the summer camp revealed 


in studies by Dimock (337), Dimock and Hendry (338), Hamilton (372), 
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Lieberman (388), Mason (400), Newcomb (412), Sharp (446), and G. 
Watson (476). Space limitations permit only brief interpretations of the 
quantitative studies of Sharp, Dimock, Watson, and Newcomb. Sharp (446) 
surveyed the summer camps of Life’s Fresh Air Fund to discover ways and 
means of improving the efficiency of management. He pointed out from a 
sheer time standpoint, not to mention the presumed influence of association, 
that two weeks in camp is equivalent to one-fifth as much time of a school year 
and that a summer from this time standpoint is roughly equivalent to a year 
of school time. 

Dimock (337) studied the behavior of boys in two months of camping ex- 
perience and claimed that 83 percent of the boys studied showed positive 
change. He further contended that changes tended to decrease with age. In 
another camp study, with Hendry, Dimock (338) also studied changes in 
terms of skills acquired, test responses, and behavior ratings. The more con- 
spicuous gains involved such things as friendly approach to unlikable boys, 
volunteering for service inconspicuously, shouldering responsibility, and fac- 
ing disagreeable tasks. Parents evaluating the camp’s experience claimed 
gains by their boys in self-confidence, courtesy, responsiveness to parental sug- 
gestions, and consideration for the welfare of others. 

G. Watson (476) tested over 500 boys in eleven summer camps on moral 
knowledge before and after two weeks of camping. He found that 58 percent 
of the boys made much better scores at the end of the two weeks of camping 
and that 42 percent made poorer scores. The average improvement amounted 
to 1 percent of the difference betwen the best and poorest scores at the be- 
ginning. 

Newcomb (412) studied the behavior of 51 problem boys for a period of 
five weeks in a summer camp from the standpoint of extroversion and intro- 
version tendencies. He found so little evidence to support this type of hy- 
pothesis that he concluded that the prevalent distinction is, in part at least, in 
the minds of the raters rather than in the actual behavior of these problem 
boys. 


Clubs and Youth Organizations 


On the more positive side of youth organization is the recent provision for 
club and youth associations under expert guidance and direction. Pendry 
and Hartshorne (424) listed an imposing and varied array of such organiza- 
tions. —The most comprehensive treatment of this phase of non-social educa- 
tion is by Stone (458). Beginning with a historical survey of the evolution 
of this movement, the monograph assembled valuable data on boys’ work. 
The trends indicated standardization, better guidance, and a variety of agen- 
cies sponsoring such activity. About one-fourth of the boys sixteen to twenty 
years of age are involved, chiefly in the Boys’ Clubs, Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
playgrounds, and the Y. M. C. A. The cost averages $13.50 per boy, exclu- 
sive of playgrounds; including the latter, it averages $34.54 per year. Com- 
pare this cost with $60 to $90 per pupil as the cost in the elementary school, 
and upwards of $100 in the high school. Stone (458) reviewed the investiga- 
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tions in the field, particularly those of Thrasher, and noted the need of data 
on the amount of participation. Seemingly these two students have been 
most vigorous in their concern for boys clubs. 

In recent years a few studies of other character building agencies have been 
made. Of the survey type may be mentioned master’s theses which investi- 
gated the programs of Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Hi-Y, and the High- 
lander Boys of Denver, completed respectively by Johnson (381), Blakeley 
(310), Forester (352), and Feder (346). Space precludes more than the bare 
generalization that such movements have come up through the promotional 
stages. They reach in the main a group of adolescent youth who are naturally 
interested in such organizations and who can afford to join them. The fact 
that they fail to reach those most in need of such direction is supported by the 
data of the preceding sections, particularly Thrasher’s investigation of boys 
clubs (465), and also by a limited study of Bullock (318) in the present 
writer’s own community. The latter found that the large proportion of Boy 
Scouts in Greeley were from the “College Hill” section, from homes of rela- 
tively high socio-economic status. Davis (336), also in an analysis of the 
effects of occupations and racial background with returns from 5,145 scouts 
in eleven councils, showed this variation by a graph which indicates that the 
boys presumably most in need of opportunity to participate in scout training 
are handicapped by environmental and economic status. . 

Two more intensive investigations of the Boy Scouts were reported by 
Partridge (419) and Wyland (485). Partridge found that children gravi- 
tate to their own mental socio-economic and moral age levels. Social facilita- 
tion is a real factor. He showed that outstanding leaders excelled non-leaders 
in every character measurement. There is further evidence that constant 
social interaction brings intelligent individuals to the front as leaders. Wy- 
land (485) studied the basis of the relationship between schooling and scout- 
ing and compared records of scouts and non-scouts. After reviewing other 
evidence which showed scouting overlapping the social function of the school, 
and recognizing scouting as valuable for its educational and psychological 
principles, Wyland concluded that his findings were reliable for twelve 
schools but not for seven schools; that there was average participation in 80 
percent in the above twelve schools ; that the ratio of scouts to non-scouts was 
3.72; that scouts had (as shown also by Davis and Bullock above) a better 
socio-economic status; that I.Q.’s of scouts were significantly higher than 
those of non-scouts; that there was a slight superiority in achievement, pre- 
sumably due to superior intelligence; and that scouts held 25 percent more 
positions of leadership than did non-scouts. 

Goodman and others (360) found in an inquiry of 2,000 Boy Scouts that 
scouts claim as most helpful in the program “passing” tests, entrance in scout- 
ing, and the “good turn” habit. They rated lowest the patrol system and the 
atmosphere and program of the troop camp. The laws most frequently in- 
volved were trustworthiness, helpfulness, and friendliness. Very few ex- 
periences related to such obligations as to be brave, clean, reverent, and 


thrifty. 
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There are also studies relating to the narrower participation of the out-of- 
class but largely in-school activities of youth (441, 442). Two studies on the 
college level by Chapin (325, 326) attempted to evaluate participation of 
students in the so-called extracurriculum activities. One of these studies 
showed by use of the correlation technic that students are not active at the 
expense of scholarship. Swanson (460) and Schrope and Butterfield 
(426 :263-64) confirmed this generalization. Hall (368), in another statis- 
tical study on the high-school level, showed little difference in the achieve- 
ment of non-athletes and athletes. Chapin and Mehus (325) and Peck (421) 
followed students later as adults out into active life. Both showed that peo- 
ple who were active in high school were slightly less active in life, but more 
active than adults who were non-active in school. It must be noted, however, 
that both of these groups, by virtue of having experienced prolonged formal 
education, were favored. 

One must mention two new types of youth program, both subsidized by 
the federal government—the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration. Both are largely designed to afford greater oppor- 
tunity for the less favored youth of America. The writer has found no quan- 
titative data except reports of the numbers involved, money expended for the 
program, and statistics on the activities set up. The most systematic ap- 
praisal, in the nature of the personal survey, is Hill’s study (377). The 
CCC enrollees, some 900,000 to April 1935, are in the main representative 
(like migrant youth) of young persons of less than or just average schooling. 
The survey showed that some of these young men are anxious to improve 
themselves by more study. Yet the program is neither clear-cut nor fully 
developed. 

As one specialized phase of the youth problem, the growing concern with 
youth is reflected in Jessen’s attempt (380) to survey what was being done 
over the country in the field, particularly by follow-up studies of youths who 
had left school and of high-school graduates. Thirty-three such studies were 
cited by Jessen and the present writer has examined many of them. Space 
will not permit any enumeration of these detailed reports, but suffice it to say 
that ten were limited to high-school graduates, five dealt with out-of-school 
youth, four considered employment the center of the problem, and eight 
studied rural youth. These studies are mimeographed or typed manuscripts. 
There are some similar data in printed form published in bulletins of the 
Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station by W. A. Anderson (304), W. A. 
Anderson and Kerns (303), and Thurow (467). These investigators re- 
ported elaborate data on the interests, activities, and problems of rural young 
people. 


Religious and Moral Education 


Historically the church has been a dominant agency of social control, par- 
ticularly in an attempt to teach conduct. Its functions have been to supple- 
ment the moral education of the home, neighborhood, and community, to 
implant ideals through the agencies that compel conformity, and to build up 
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taboos. It has attempted to keep alive idealism and to foster ethical opinions 
and sentiments of the community. While still a significant agency, partic- 
ularly for adult education, its dominance, by virtue of competing influences 
in contemporary life, is apparently lessening (389). The Hartshorne-May 
data (373), cited at the beginning of this chapter, reveal the slight influence 
of the Sunday school on the ethical attitudes of children compared to those 
of the home and associates. Surveys such as Fry’s (432:1009-60), com- 
munity analyses such as the Lynds’ (395), and critical evaluations of moral 
education such as the Tenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association (407) show still more changes in 
religious and moral concepts, activities, and ideals. 

Quantitative studies of the church aside from statistics of membership, 
wealth, missionary activity, etc., are few. The writer found two rather com- 
prehensive surveys, those of Athearn (305) and Douglass (341). 

The former is a careful sampling of 256 churches in all parts of Indiana. 
In general the following results reveal the status of religious education in 
1920 in what the investigators selected 2s a typical state to survey—I ndiana. 
Using modifications of the school building rating scheme they found that the 
church plants in general fell far below modern standards. Second, they con- 
cluded that organization and administration to promote the church program 
were inefficient. Third, real child-accounting was almost non-existent; 
Sunday schools seemed to know little of their personnel except names and 
whether or not the children attend. Fourth, the report was very severe in its 
evaluation of the Sunday school program—teachers and supervisors, as a 
class, ill-prepared for their work, were not disposed to improve themselves in 
any fundamental way. The materials used in Sunday schools—the curricu- 
lum—was also severely criticized. Space prevents the inclusion of supporting 
data for these main conclusions in the report. 

Douglass (341) surveyed 1,004 city churches for the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. Elaborate data by types of churches, size of cities, 
and regions of the United States were gathered concerning such matters as 
the personnel of church membership ; size of religious staff, its training, ex- 
perience, and salaries; the activities of the church; its financial aspects— 
expenses and benevolences; Sunday school data; and even distribution of 
churches in the cities studied. A significant classification of churches indica- 
tive of degrees of adjustment to new trends was found in data evaluating 
these 1,004 churches as follows: (a) slightly adapted churches, those that do 
what most city churches do, 34.5 percent; (b) the unadapted churches, those 
that do less than most churches do, 24.2 percent; (c) the internally adapted 
churches, those that do more than the average church, 18.5 percent; (d) the 
socially adapted churches, those that do very much more than the average 
church, reaching specifically into fields of social service, 10.5 percent; and 
(e) the widely variant churches, those churches whose programs are hetero- 
geneous compared to a great majority of churches, 12 percent. The most fre- 
quent activities (performed by 50 percent or more of the churches) included 
only these seven of thirty-three: (a) preaching and Sunday school, 100 per- 
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cent; (b) ladies aid society, 87 percent ; (c) women’s missionary society, 84 
percent; (d) young people’s society, 77 percent; (e) chorus choir, 58 per- 
cent; (f) general social events, 57 percent; and (g) men’s organizations, 
57 percent. 

Two “carry-over” studies of religious education by Woodward (483) and 
Shuttleworth (449) should be cited. The former studied the relation of 
religious training to adult religious life with 384 adults. He concluded that 
parents’ attitudes toward religious influences and childhood experiences have 
been shown to be closely interrelated. He stated that the atmosphere in 
which the child lives is important and that parents are in a position to create 
this atmosphere. Shuttleworth (449) evaluated the early religious home 
training of college sophomore men and reported the following correlations : 
(a) religious home training and religious attitudes, +.21; (b) religious 
home training and present religious activities, +.44; (c) religious home 
training with a cheating test, +.00; (d) religious home training and a moral 


judgment test, +.00; and (e) religious home training and intelligence, 
—.132. 


More interest and objective study in recent years has been focused on 
character education. The first comprehensive survey of this field was the 
Tenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association (407). The interested reader should by all means 
study this volume, particularly chapter five, which summarized in an excel- 
lent way the character education research studies, and also chapter sixteen 
with 77 items on tests and measurements in character education. 


Shuttleworth (448) evaluated a decade of progress in measuring char- 
acter and discussed critically these technics: (a) rating of character, also 
evaluated by H. Rugg (444) in 1921-22; (b) paper and pencil tests, the 
most elaborate and critical being those of Hartshorne and May (373) in 
the Character Education Inquiry; and (c) conduct or specific performance 
tests of the Voelker type (469). H. Rugg (444) showed that single ratings 
are unreliable even when rating scales are much refined by use of specific illus- 
trations of traits, and the more concrete man-to-man scale comparison is used 
by persons (army officers who had lived together for months) ; in other words, 
one must obtain many ratings from many persons many times to obtain 
relatively reliable judgments on character. Hartshorne and his associates 
(373) concluded that no matter what a child’s notion of an ideal family and 
an ideal school is, his own family and his own school may hold to contrasting 
standards and he must live in both. It is thus not surprising, they assert, 
that our present generation of children shows little integration of character. 
They imply that tendencies toward honesty, service, and self-control are spe- 
cific. Voelker (469), by testing the specific performance—overt behavior— 
of groups of scouts in activities involving honesty, found that those sub- 
jected to scout training are seemingly more trustworthy. He quoted Thorn- 
dike as saying that “morality is more susceptible than intellect to educational 
influences” and claimed that his results bear out this statement. 
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The Press, Public Opinion, and Propaganda 


The press has long been an educative agency and is particularly significant 
today in the sheer amount of periodical reading matter available for very 
small sums of money per issue. Periodicals—newspapers and magazines— 
number upwards of 22,000. These materials furnish news direct or reflect 
public opinion, and supply miscellaneous information. The news horizon. 
as a result of communication advance, has been tremendously widened. As 
most reading is done by adults, the press is virtually a universal method of 
adult education. 


Various critiques of the press and public opinion, including those of Bent 
(307), Graves (362), Seldes (445), and Sinclair (453), and biographies of 
noted leaders of the press, such as Munsey and Hearst, while not quantita- 
tive, are well documented and reveal the influence of the press. A new phe- 
nomenon—propaganda—is emerging and its chief vehicle is the press (391). 
It has been suggested that the forum has advantages that the press or the 
radio does not appear to have. For experimental data on this point, see Can- 
tril and Allport (321). Wilke (477) equated three groups of college stu- 
dents and then submitted the same “emotional propaganda materials” to one 
by means of a speech delivered by himself in front of the class, to another by 
means of a loudspeaker, and to the third by means of mimeographed pam- 
phlets. Through attitude scales administered before and after the propaganda, 
he discovered that the speech-in-person had “the most striking positive ef- 
fects,” the loudspeaker was less effective, and the printed matter had “‘only 
a slight effect.” Doob (339:395) commented: “The application of results 
like these to the communication of propaganda in general must be made with 
a large bag of salt, for another situation may contain variables which would 
cive results quite different from Wilke’s; even in this experiment printed 
pamphlets might have been read more carefully than those which were 
mimeographed.” 

Various studies, such as those by Lynd and Lynd (395) and G. A. Lund- 
berg and others (394), and analyses of activity in life outside the school show 
what is read in communities surveyed. The best summary of this activity is 
by Gray and Munroe (364), particularly chapters two through five. Studies 
of adult reading showed: first, that the press is widely read, particularly the 
newspaper ; second, that the content of newspapers is becoming more sensa- 
tional, and less cultural and broadly informative ; and third, magazines in an 
analogous way show this same tendency. Gray and Munroe also reported a 
summary of the studies of the reading interests of special groups such as busi- 
ness and professional men, industrial workers, and rural citizens. 


A few special studies of the press should be cited. The content of the press 
was studied by Garth (358) and Tenney (461). Park (418) contended 
from a study of the newspaper, taking into account its evolution—from the 
“early news letter’ type to the present “yellow” press and tabloids—that it 
is no longer an organ of propaganda but a form of popular literature. The 
influence of urbanization is strong, and if the newspaper is improved educa- 
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tionally, it will be through the better education of people who, with mass 
standards of culture lifted, will require a better press. 

G. A. Lundberg (393) questioned the assumption that the newspaper is a 
factor in influencing public opinion. He contended, after interviewing 940 
residents of Seattle, that there is little relationship between the attitudes of 
these respondents on four public questions and the positions the paper had 
taken on the four questions under consideration. He claimed that the news- 
paper reflects rather than forms public opinion. 

Other studies implied the opposite contention. F. Fenton (347) cited 
many cases indicating that newspapers incite crime. She quoted opinions of 
prison officials and judges to support her case and stated that 8 to 23 percent 
of the content of 57 newspapers ought to be excluded because of this influence. 
Millis (403) and F. Lundberg (392) documented the evidence of the in- 
fluence of Hearst in inciting the United States to war against Spain in 1898. 
Foster (354) showed from an analysis of 11,000 separate items in two metro- 
politan papers during the World War years, 1914-17, that the news became 
increasingly directed against one country—Germany, the implication being 
that this trend was an educative force making for our entrance into that war 
against Germany. 

But it is worthy of comment in this field of the press as in other areas re- 

viewed herewith that little direct study of the educational influences of such 
agencies has been completed. F. Lundberg (392) does point out that the 
Hearst press, by virtue of a “yellow” journalism policy of making the news 
simple and largely graphic and pictorial, has been an agency for American- 
izing our immigrants. He says that these people seemingly “graduate” in a 
few years from such reading to presumed higher levels of journalism. 
- Another phase of this field is that of the rural press. The most exhaustive 
study is that of Willey (479). He studied the percent of space given to va- 
rious content in 35 country newspapers in Connecticut to reveal the process 
of socialization. He concluded that newspapers are deficient in the amount 
of space devoted to local news and to socially significant news, and that they 
vary markedly in the consistency with which they present certain kinds of 
news. Due to their marked tendency to use quantities of “boiler plate” (news 
prepared and set by outside agencies), country weeklies are failing to func- 
tion as a local socializing agency because they are virtually printing poor 
replicas of magazines. 

In the area of public opinion there is a considerable literature now extant, 
as evidenced in the works of Lumley (391), Lasswell and others (385), and 
Doob (339). Even more subtle in its educative (or de-educative effects) is 
advertising. Harap states that education appeals to the intellect, advertising 
to the emotions. As such it is one sort of propaganda. The writer has found 
no quantitative research of the educative influences of advertising, but the 
interested reader should examine and ponder on the implications of Rorty’s 
report (440). 

There is an investigation by Biddle (308) on the subject of propaganda. 
He studied the issue of whether we could make persons skeptical. He investi- 
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gated its opposite—gullibility—by scoring the responses of students to a series 
of articles in a test given before and after the teaching of nine lessons. The 
improvement of the experimental group over the control group was quite 
significant statistically. He concluded from his experiment in attempting to 
teach skepticism that one can realize such an objective but that it is not 
enough, because it is negative. In addition one must teach positive creative 
thinking. 


The Library Influence 


Until recently libraries were not much concerned with who read what: 
rather they were content to impress the patrons by reporting on mere quan- 
titative increases in circulation. True it is that the educative value of books. 
the chief concern of libraries, was recognized by Duffus (342). Yet, by and 
large, few adults are inclined to read books to any great extent (364). The 
influence of the American Association for Adult Education (founded jn 
1926) and of the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago in 


the past decade is apparent in a new body of research data concerning the 
reader—his interests, activities, and habits. 


Gray and Munroe (364), previously cited, not only surveyed the data 
relative to the reading interests and habits of adults, particularly with refer- 
ence to periodicals—the press; they also gave us results of elaborate case 
studies of reading interests of 270 residents interviewed in Hyde Park, 
Chicago, and Evanston, IIlinois. 


The work of the Chicago group in the Graduate Library School of the 
University is typified by several attacks on the problem. 


1. Waples and Tyler (472, 473, 474) studied what people want to read about. 
They studied the reactions of all types of people to 117 topics to determine kinds 
of materials people really wanted to read. There is seemingly no positive relation- 
ship between the subjects of most interest and subjects on which people do the most 
reading. The import of this finding is that accessibility and readability explain 
what people read. This contention was supported by data from studies by Dale and 
Tyler (335), and by Gray and Leary (365). The former from analyses of criteria 
of difficulty in readability showed that the factors most clearly related were: (a) 
number of different technical words ; (b) number of non-technical hard words; and 
(c) number of indeterminate causes. These three factors correlated +.511 with 
actual difficulty of comprehension. Gray and Leary (365) studied this same prob- 
lem in an elaborate way. They found first from actual measurement of the reading 
ability of 1,690 adults a variation from a grade equivalent of below 2.95 to one of 
16.95. Only one-sixth of the group read with a proficiency implied in the ability 
normally shown by high-school graduates. Second, they studied the elements which 
might influence reading difficulties. They found that out of 84 variants, 44 bore 
some relationship to difficulty, and that 20 were significant. Among the latter were 
such elements as explicit sentences, length of sentences, and words not known to 
90 percent of sixth-grade pupils. 


2. Carnovsky (322), Ridgway (438), and Waples (471), undertook community 
surveys of reading. The first investigator studied an Illinois suburban community 
(Hinsdale), the second, the Flushing area in New York City, and the third, the 
lower east side of New York City. Carnovsky found that women and children are 
the largest users of books, that fiction represents two-thirds of the circulation of 
predominant type of books, and that on the whole most citizens took out few books. 
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Ridgway found that though only one-fourth of the respondents ever used the library, 
that others may read the books brought home by relatives and friends. Waples also 
studied this fact that a few people comprise the bulk of the users of the library. He 
found that one-tenth of the total readers account for nearly one-third of the loans. 
Another similar study which can only be mentioned is that by Kelley and others 


(382). 

3. One other significant study, as yet unpublished, of another phase of the influence 
of the library is that of Wilson and others (480). By use of maps for some 90 criteria 
including population, wealth, education, and cultural things such as book distribu- 
tion, possession of radio, and telephones, etc., the study shows graphically the extent 
to which the library has equalized opportunity to read and the spatial distribution 
of other agencies and facilities for the dissemination of ideas. One important phase 
of the study is a comparison of the six problem areas with respect to relief, resources, 
and rehabilitation with the problem areas of library service. The conclusion reached 
is worth quoting. “Since it is apparent that the parts of the country which have the 
poorest library service are also sections that are problem areas in terms of economic 
and social indexes . . . it becomes not a matter of encouraging more library support 
on a local basis, but one of studying the library situation in its social setting and of 
finding new and better units of support.” 


Forums 

The forum and the chautauqua have traditionally been educative agencies 
in America (414, 423). They still are, though competing at a seeming dis- 
advantage with the more frequent and universal agencies such as the movies 
and the radio. 

Over twenty years ago the possibility of a wider scope for school plants for 
lectures and entertainment was sketched by Perry (425) and again more re- 
cently in 1927 by Glueck (359). 

In the past few years, Studebaker, as Superintendent of Schools in Des 
Moines, Lowa, and since 1933 as United States Commissioner of Education, 
has developed a new forum plan, contending that it is the American way. 
With financial aid from a foundation, Studebaker organized in 1932 a five- 
year experiment at Des Moines. In a report in 1935 he (459) appraised re- 
sults. His evidence showed that those who attend forums are from the upper 
socio-economic levels. In contrast, the forum is not reaching those groups 
which seemingly need such education; 9 percent of those in attendance had 
less than ninth-grade education, though that grade level is representative to- 
day of the median amount of formal schooling of all children, and decidedly 
above that for adults whose formal schooling was completed some years ago. 
It is worthy of note that since March 1936 this experiment has been expanded 
to ten other cities and that forums in these latter ten cities are financed by 
the federal government. 


The Motion Picture 

The motion picture has become a universal vehicle by which people are 
entertained and in part at least educated. Willey and Rice (478) reported 
in 1933 that there were 22,000 motion picture houses in the United States 
with an aggregate seating capacity of 11,300,000. Estimates of admission 
weekly vary from 77,000,000 to upwards of 115,000,000, though the former 


is the more conservative and careful estimate. 
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Some years ago the motion picture was studied for its educational values 
by Freeman (356) with the conclusion that it may or may not be superior 
to other methods of instruction. Certainly it may be recognized as a crucial 
supplementary educational and cultural device, though its present organiza. 
tion is at times de-educative in its effects. 


The most epoch-making studies of this non-school educational agent were 
the investigations sponsored by the Payne Fund and interpreted and sum- 
marized by Charters (328) and also in a more popular and readable fashion 
by Forman (353). The following paragraphs brief these studies: 


Dale (333) studied children’s attendance at motion pictures. He made carefy| 
samplings of all possible attendants and estimated that 77,000,000 attend weekly of 
a possible 106,000,000 people who are potential movie goers. He asserted from these 
samples that about 30 percent of such attendants were minor children, compared 
to estimates of motion picture producers of 5 to 8 percent. He also found that one- 
sixth of his samplings were children under fourteen years of age. These latter 
analyses of attendance of children compare closely with a small similar study of 
Thrasher who found 33 percent minor children and 17 percent children under seven 
years of age. These findings on attendance of children should be kept in mind in 
terms of the interpretations of Renshaw, Miller, and Marquis (437) on the effect 
of seeing motion pictures on children’s sleep. Data of Dale also revealed that 
children average nearly a movie a week and that 27 precent of the boys and 21 
percent of the girls attend more than once a week. In a study not connected with 
these Payne Fund studies, Mitchell (404), in 1929, published a survey of children 
at the movies. She concluded that practically all children go to the movies; 90 
percent attend regularly, and nearly half (43 percent) in the evening, and that 20.5 
percent more in the afternoons and evenings. The old fashioned story-hour for 
children has seemingly become the movie hour. 

Blumer (312), in an independent study, and also in collaboration with Hauser 
(313), studied the movies from the point of view of conduct, delinquency, and crime. 
Cressey and Thrasher (331) and Peters (428, 429) also studied effects of the pic- 
tures on conduct. By case studies and inquiries these investigators showed in a 
thorough and elaborate documentation the terrible de-educative effects of many 
pictures on conduct, delinquency, and crime. Blumer and Hauser (313) asserted 
that one-half of the problem boys investigated claimed the movies influenced them 
in their delinquency. Case studies reveal dramatically that technics of crime and 
delinquency were learned from the things they saw in the motion pictures; yet in 
some cases there were also statements that seeing certain movies at times made such 
children desirous of doing good things. 

The attitudes-testing study by Peterson and Thurstone (430) confirmed these 
findings from the point of view of how one’s mind-sets can be decidedly changed. 
Thurstone and Chave, by use of tests (468) with respect to attitudes shown toward 
Chinese, Germans, and Negroes, found that prior to seeing selected pictures the 
children registered a neutral position. Seeing a picture idealizing a Chinese youth 
moved the respondents to a position on the scale of affection for the Chinese; seeing 
pictures hostile to Germans and Negroes moved children to positions of hostility to- 
ward these people. Thus, movies may be positive or negative in the manner in 
which they change attitudes. More significant from a learning point of view, a 
further finding was that when these children were tested again several months later 
their positions were the same as they were after seeing the above pictures the first 
time. Seemingly, seeing a moving picture has relatively permanent effects. 

With a less sensitive attitude technic, Shuttleworth and May (450) found, says 
Forman (353), “that movie children averaged lower in deportment records and in 
school work; are rated lower by their teachers, are less cooperative, less self-con- 
trolled, more deceptive, and less emotionally stable.” 
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A related study to that of Peterson and Thurstone (430) pertained to getting ideas 
from the movies. Holaday and Stoddard (378) found on this aspect of the entire 
investigation that: (a) true pictures increased the knowledge of eight- to nine-year- 
olds by 12.5 percent; of eleven- to twelve-year-olds by 31 percent; and of the ninth- 
and tenth-grade children by 34 percent. Contrariwise, where inaccuracies exist in 
a picture, correct information is reduced for the foregoing respective groups by 8, 
19, and 34 percent. These investigators also found that eight- to nine-year-old 
children retain 60 percent as much of what they see in pictures as do adults, and 
that six weeks later retained 91 percent of this original 60 percent. There were 
the usual individual differences; there were even some cases of a child remember- 
ing more after six weeks than on the first showing. These findings give food for 
thought because the traditional curve of forgetting in psychology is so different. 
Holaday and Stoddard pointed out that pictures seemingly play a considerably 
larger part in the child’s imagination than do books. 


Dale (334) also studied the curriculum aspect of the movies. He analyzed the 
content of 1,500 movies, 500 produced in each of the following years—1920, 1925, 
and 1930. Over three-fourths of these pictures under investigation dealt with crime, 
sex, love, and mystery. Most significant of his findings is the distortion of the pic- 
tures. For example, 33 percent of the heroes, and 44 percent of the heroines are 
wealthy. The theatrical profession is predominant in vocations revealed. Most char- 
acters are young; over two-thirds between nineteen and forty years of age. In a 
period when the country was “dry,” at least constitutionally, over three-fourths of 
the pictures analyzed portrayed liquor situations. The goals of the pictures are 
highly individualistic and by implication selfish rather than social and altruistic. 
With, as Dale says, a magnificent opportunity really to interpret life, the interior 
of a bedroom figures in 43 percent of the pictures. The real consequences of crime 
are in too few instances shown. These distortions are particularly serious because 
many people, in the main children, are not inclined to discount what they see and 
hear. While writers urge that literature reveal the whole of human life, the motion 
picture does not follow this principle. Of course, there are many exceptions of 
great pictures, the present writer believes, and he also thinks that great pictures 
are increasing. 


Renshaw, Miller, and Marquis (437), by use of an ingenious device—the hypno- 
graph—first carried on research to obtain the normal motility or movement during 
sleep of children in an orphanage. Observation over a long period showed this group 
to be normal in their sleep habits. They first experimented to discover if “window 
shopping” and an automobile ride in the early evening disturbed the sleep of the 
subjects. There were no real disturbances. Then the children on another night 
were taken to unselected pictures in the neighborhood houses. There was, as a re- 
sult of seeing motion pictures, a marked increase in the motility of the group; the 
boys increasing about 26 percent and the girls averaging 14 percent, though as 
usual in terms of the facts of individual differences the increases for some children 
were 50, 70, and even 90 percent. Dysinger and Ruckmick (343) used the psycho- 
galvonometer on children attending movies. Some 5,400 readings, 2,100 under 
actual theater conditions, were taken. This instrument yielded a deflection index; 
where it was 1.2 for adults, it was 2.0 for adolescent children and 3.6 for younger 
children. These latter findings may help explain why children remember in high 
degree the content of pictures. Individual variations were also noteworthy; in 
several instances readings of 10 were recorded. Other data showing that pulse rate 
increased two and one-half times normal may explain fainting and hysterics of 
some people in motion picture houses. 


Forman (353) concluded, perhaps too enthusiastically, that “clearly in 
the light of these facts, what the screen becomes is a gigantic educational sys- 
tem with an instruction possibly more successful than the present textbook 
variety, but with a content which, in view of the facts presented. . . makes us 
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disturbingly reflective. The screen becomes one of the most powerful instry- 
ments in the education of our population. Yet an African tribe could scarcely 
have used it more irresponsibly.” 


The Radio 


“The dramatic evolution of the radio within one decade from a mysterious 
curiosity to a widely diffused and universally accepted instrument of enter- 
tainment, business, learning, and mass communication, has few, if any coun- 
terparts, in social history” (478). In 1932, according to estimates, there 
were 16,000,000 radio sets in the United States. But there is as yet little 
study of the radio from the educative point of view. The writer could find 
only one study, a survey by Kirkpatrick (383), of the attitudes and habits of 
698 radio listeners in Minneapolis. The modal amount of time spent in lis- 
tening to the radio is 3 hours daily or about 19 to 20 hours per week. Radio 
listeners, according to this sampling of respondents, increase with groups 
representing lower socio-economic levels. There is also a slight tendency for 
all groups to listen less. Radio interests are revealed in the fact that news in- 
formation is liked best, but political speeches and sermons are liked least. 
The persons interviewed believe the programs are getting better. There is 
also considerable objection manifested to the advertising feature of radio 
broadcasting. A miscellaneous finding is that the effect on Sunday of the 
radio on church attendance is not very pronounced. 


Adult Education 


Recognition more universally of adult education is of recent origin. For 
several decades provision has been made for special instruction, chiefly in 
night school, to aid illiterates and foreign immigrants who wish to learn 
English. 

Several factors have expanded the scope of adult education. First, there 
are the changes which are revealed in a greatly prolonged and expanded 
school system and which are revealed also in a machine-power civilization 
under which leisure has been democratized. Second, there is the concern of 
critically-minded people to promote adult education systematically. This 
concern is best evidenced in the activity of a relatively new organization—the 
American Association for Adult Education (founded in 1926) with its mag- 
azine, the Journal of Adult Education. Third, there is the active cooperation 
of the federal government to promote adult education and recreation under 
the direction of the Works Progress Administration. All of these efforts and 
the writing and speaking of other educational leaders have made us recognize 
this new area as of supreme importance. But one must not lose sight of the 
fact that there must be coordination and integration of the more formal pro- 
gram with the informal program implied in many of these non-school agen- 
cies under review in this chapter, particularly parent education, workers edu- 
cation, church and religious education, the press, the radio, and the movies. 

The most significant data collected in the field, though varying from crit- 
ical description of a special phase of the movement without quantitative data 
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to careful experimental evidence is found in the series, “Studies in Adult 
Education,” stimulated and sponsored by the American Association for Adult 
Education. Space permits us to cite only these studies in the field. 


The most important from the learning-experimental point of view are those 
of Thorndike (463, 464). He reviewed critically the previous research and 
then noted that such data need to be supplemented if we are to discover with 
precision the differences between adult and youthful learning. Three ex- 
tensive experiments were carried on, each including 200 or more adult learn- 
ers and covering long periods of learning. They were: (a) learning to read, 
write, compute, and form simple habits, using adults ranging in intellect 
from near average to low levels; (b) learning typical high-school subjects 
by adult pupils in public evening high schools, covering a range in intellect 
from near average to high levels of ability; and (c) learning typewriting and 
stenography by adult pupils in secretarial schools covering a range of intellect 
from near average to very high levels. He found that the ability to learn 
increases from early childhood to about the age of twenty-five and then de- 
creases gradually and slowly thereafter about 1 percent a year. He declared 
that the best age for learning is not childhood, in the sense of the greatest 
returns per unit of time, but the twenties; and that any age below forty-five 
is better than ages ten to fourteen. He even insisted that an adult at sixty- 
five may expect to learn half as much per hour as he could at twenty-five 
and more than he could at eight or ten years of age. In other words, adults 
can seemingly learn what they need to learn, but of course, there are varia- 
tions and further—there is no guarantee that adults will learn. 


Another experiment of note is that of Gray and others (363) in teaching 
adult illiterates to read. Three groups of illiterates in South Carolina were 
investigated: an experimental group, who had not attained literacy; an in- 
termediate group, literate, but of meager education ; and an advanced group. 
While it was found that the first group in four weeks made progress equiva- 
lent to primary grade children in 3.9 months, such a gain was not entirely 
satisfactory, as it would take eight to eleven such terms to obtain functioning 
literacy. It was to be expected that the other groups would make more 
progress. The intermediate group gained an equivalent of grade-school pupils 
of 7.5 months and the advanced group of 9.5 months. The final conclusion of 
the investigation is that adult agencies cannot make up easily or in any spec- 
tacular drive for what the public school system should do for all of the 
youth of the land. 

The other data in this series of adult studies are in the main of the survey 
and descriptive types. Besides the study by Gray and Munroe (364) cited 
earlier, there is a survey of Libraries and Adult Education (301). Workers 
education was evaluated by Evans (345) and Peffer (423). We have also 
cited Noffsinger (414) in connection with the forum. 


The studies of Hall-Quest (369) and Bittner and Mallory (309) in- 
terpreted university extension work, particularly correspondence courses. 
Hall-Quest contended that extension courses came into being not from the 
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college, but from pressure of teachers and working people as a means to im- 
prove themselves. He concluded that the problems to be solved involve more 
professional teaching by these methods and better teaching materials. Bittne; 
and Mallory asserted that extension teaching, at least for those who complete 
their correspondence courses, is effective and that is due to a selective factor, 
All told, adults taking such course work average few college credits. The 
writers even say that correspondence study and residence study should not 
be compared because they are not equivalent. Rather, extension work should 
be regarded as supplementary. ; 

Two contrasting studies, largely of the descriptive type, should be men- 
tioned in closing this section. The former by Landis and Willard (384) 
described facilities for rural adult education, such as the agencies under re- 
view in this chapter—the library, extension work, parent education, farm 
organizations, radio, and community study. The latter by Lorimer (39() 
interpreted similar trends under metropolitan conditions. He reported more 
quantitative data than Landis and Willard as he used a questionnaire. As a 
result of his survey he claimed that there is need for four types of develop- 
ment: (a) schools adapted to the needs of individuals who have definite 
objectives; (b) newspapers, radio programs, libraries, museums, concerts, 
and other more or less impersonal instruments of mass cultures; (c) public 
neighborhood educational centers for adults; and (d) independent commu- 
nity centers, educational clubs, study groups, church educational programs, 
and informal activities. Lorimer pointed out that these four agencies are 
naturally complementary and concluded that “the development of the minds 
of the individuals, the training of all as productive workers, and the cultiva- 
tion of an appreciative group of the possibilities of human living is only in 
small part the function of the state. The more imaginative aspects of educa- 
tion must be developed in a variety of spontaneous social groups and in- 
stitutions.” 
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CHAPTER VII 


Social Foundations of the Curriculum! 
Contemporary Society and the Curriculum 


A prIMARY CONCERN of universal education has been the promotion of lit- 
eracy. Present-day living, however, is characterized by interdependence, 
standardization, acceleration, increased leisure, economic insecurity, centrali- 
zation of government control, and collective action. Book learning alone is 
no longer adequate to prepare individuals for complete living. The schools 
need therefore to direct their efforts toward broader objectives” (541 :73). 

A distinguished group of educational Teaders recently stated as their posi- 
tion: “We are proposing that those materials and activities which enter into 
a philosophy of education and which find their place in the schools shall rep- 
resent the realities of present, not of past, social life” (528:71). 

Concern with contemporary life is not a new element in curriculum mak- 
ing; it has always been recognized more or less. A century ago Herbart 
pointed out that education must lean primarily upon two sciences, or disci- 
plines—ethics (sociology) and psychology—the former for the determination 
of goals, and the latter for the determination of means. At the present time, 
however, there appears to be developing a more realistic understanding of 
the significance of this concept. Whereas it may be assumed, or proved, that 
all of the subjects in our present curriculums obtained entrance at a time 
when they were socially important, not until very recent years have attempts 
been made to conduct comprehensive scientific studies of a large number of 
phases of society and its activities as a basis for orienting social efforts, in- 
cluding the directing of public education. 

Reasons for this situation are: (a) objective social science, with its im- 
petus and technics, was naturally a late arrival among the sciences; (b) 
psychology, with its vigorous development and obvious applicability to edu- 
cational problems, has largely dominated educational thought, tending to 
delay a proper attention to social facts; and (c) the tempo of material and 
social change has only recently increased to the point where the normal cul- 
tural lag, characteristic particularly of social philosophy and of public edu- 
cation, raises problems that are acute, and creates a hiatus relatively obvious 
to many. 

Awareness of contemporary problems—Statements evidencing recognition 
of contemporary social problems are rapidly becoming abundant in the litera- 
ture on educational philosophy, educational sociology, and curriculum mak- 
ing. Treatments on sociology, on economics, and on government are re- 
plete with descriptions of problems. The following two summary statements 
will suggest the picture seen by such writers. 


1The author wishes to express his indebtedness to Earle E. Eubank, University of Cincin- 
nati, for suggestions; and to Virginia Fauntleroy, his assistant, for bibliographical help. 
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The first third of the twentieth century has been filled with epoch-making events 
and crowded with problems of great variety and complexity. The World War, the 
inflation and deflation of agriculture and business, our emergence as a creditor 
nation, the spectacular increase in efficiency and productivity and the tragic spread 
of unemployment and business distress, the experiment of prohibition, birth control, 
race riots, stoppage of immigration, women’s suffrage, the struggles of the Progres- 
sive and the Farmer Labor parties, governmental corruption, crime and racketeering, 
the sprawl of great cities, the decadance of rural government, the birth of the 
League of Nations, the expansion of education, the rise and weakening of organized 
labor, the growth of spectacular fortunes, the advance of medical science, the em- 
phasis on sports and recreation, the renewed interest in child welfare—these are 
few of the many happenings which have marked one of the most eventful periods 
of our history (554:xi). 

The extensive application of the machine to the economic process has wrought a 
profound metamorphosis in social interaction and in social attitudes. Impersona! 
relations, minute specialization of function, intricate interdependence, increased 
risk in and uncertainty of status, marked extremes in wealth and poverty, socia| 
stratification on an economic basis, the growth of a collective individualism which 
insists upon individual rights but only group responsibility—these, among other 
factors, have presented the school with a social situation radically different from 
any that preceded it. Confusion and disorder have developed in the educational 
system because it is not adapted to the new order (491:197). 

For other statements, see The Educational Frontier (528), Social Change 
and Education (539), Caswell and Campbell (503), Norton and Norton 
(547), and many other treatises. Under subsequent heads numerous refer- 
ences will be cited which delineate acute problems and suggest their implica- 
tions for education. 

Significance of society’s problems for the schools—Any education which 
proposes to prepare citizens for constructive participation in the affairs of 
life must find its orientation in the problems of life. These problems, how- 
ever, are not to be conceived as lying wholly in the realm of overt, aggressive 
activity ; they embrace, in the large, the development and constant reevalua- 
tion of a comprehension of what is desirable for society, and the effectuating 
of a program to convert such a concept into actuality. Specific current prob- 
lems are to be regarded merely as fragments of such an endeavor, and should 
be treated by the schools in the light of perspective. 

In the remaining paragraphs of this chapter, attention is directed to litera- 
ture dealing with various areas of life which objective studies reveal to be 
focal points of strain and maladjustment at the present time. It is suggested 
in this literature that any curriculum is incomplete and inadequate which 
does not, at one level or another—and preferably through an integrated pro- 
gram on all levels—contribute as largely and effectively as possible to pre- 
paring individuals to play their proper part in the solution of social problems. 

“The social-economic situation now makes the outstanding demand on 


education” (528:v). 
DESCRIPTIONS OF SOCIETY AND ITS PROBLEMS‘ 
General Studies of Contemporary Society 


The most comprehensive quantitative study of society was reported in 
Recent Social Trends (554) and its twelve supplementary monographs (cited 
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individually under topics which follow). A parallel study is Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes (591). Ogburn (549) sponsored a series of studies on recent 
social changes which appeared annually for eight years, apparently to be con- 
tinued in skeleton form as indexes (548). The Research Division of the 
National Education Association (544), in Modern Social and Educational 
Trends, covered seventeen problem areas, outlining their significance for edu- 
cation, and citing abundant supporting literature. Willey (580) gave a 
pointed résumé. The prodigious White House Conference report (578), 
though restricted to “child health and protection,” is of greatest value in the 
area of child welfare, and extends somewhat beyond. 

To the foregoing should be added social (and sometimes school) surveys— 
treated herein in Chapter V, and also censuses, which are of great value when 
interpreted (570). Middletown (531) is in a class by itself, providing a 
detailed, yet functionally integrated, description of the life of people in a 
city. All normative survey studies of society make their contribution accord- 
ing to their penetration and generality. 

Factually-based discussions—The study by Gillette and Reinhardt (513), 
although a sociology text, emphasized problems and summarized many fac- 
tual studies. The monumental Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (510) 
encompassed authoritative descriptions on every significant aspect of society. 
Building America (501) presents in pictures, charts, and brief discussion, 
salient facts of American life in convenient form for teacher use. The De- 
partment of Superintendence (539) has reviewed recent trends and the 
efforts of society to adjust to them. Rugg (561) traced the complex inter- 
relationships of many changes and drew conclusions for education. 

Bibliographies, booklists, and indexes—A great number of references are 
given in the works already mentioned. Recent Social Trends (554), the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (510), and the study by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association (544) are especially rich in 
citations. Rugg (561:458-64) provided a list of relatively general, but 
penetrating and stimulating treatises. Fifty-four provocative “fundamental 
treatments of American civilization and education’”’ were listed by the Na- 
tional Education Association (544:247). Other books are listed in the chap- 
ter bibliographies by Norton and Norton (547) and by Snedden (563). A 
general bibliography of various kinds of material was prepared by Hanna 
(518). An index to 399 basic sources of statistical information on social 
trends has been prepared by Du Bois (509). 

Standard indexes afford endless references. One should consult appro- 
priate topics in Readers’ Guide, in the Education Index, in Monroe and 
Shores’s compilation (535), in Bibliographies on Educational Sociology 
505), in the American Journal of Sociology Index (489), and in the annual 





1Because of the scope of this subject, and rigid space limitations, extreme condensation is 
necessary. Under the conditions, it has been thought best, even at the hazard of departing 
somewhat from the usual textual style, to preserve the breadth of concept appropriate to this 
chapter and to reduce the textual detail accordingly, rather than treat only a very small num- 
ber of problems more fully, and thereby sacrifice to circumstance the underlying purpose of 
this chapter. 
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indexes of other sociological and economic periodicals. For master’s and doc- 
tor’s theses, see pertinent topics in the index of the annual Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education (571), and “Dissertations” in Monroe and 
Shores (535:114-18). Lists of topics peculiar to each of these indexes have 
been prepared, but lack of space prevents their inclusion here. 

It is to be understood that the foregoing general studies, the bibliographies, 
and the indexes apply to the more specific topics which follow; reference to 
these general books will not be repeated. The topic under study should be 
sought first in these general sources, both for direct treatment and for an 
abundance of references. 


Problems Connected with Population Growth, Distribution, and 
Characteristics 


Basic to all other sociological considerations are population factors. 
Thompson and Whelpton (567) treated the dynamic aspects of population 
in the United States, predicted future trends, and outlined the significance 
of these changes. Other studies (513, 516, 530, 558, 579, 580) gave further 
treatment to this subject. Of course the basic figures are derived from the 
federal census (570). 

Health and vitality are given extensive treatment in the general refer- 
ences already listed, and in studies by Wooddy (582), Woofter (583), 
Sydenstricker (566), and others (487, 495, 536). The number of physically 
handicapped children was discussed in the White House Conference report 
(578). This field has been reviewed previously in the Review of Educa- 
tional Research (558). 

Levels of intelligence and of education have not often been studied for 
really large population groups. Some figures are available on intelligence 
(553). The federal census (570) includes the matter of literacy. Studies by 
Lynd and Lynd (531) and Richmond (559) offer illustrative studies of the 
education of certain groups. 


Problems Growing Out of Scientific Developments and Resulting 
Cultural Disturbances 


Many of the maladjustments of the present are due to the rapidity with 
which basic scientific developments have come. It normally takes at least sev- 
eral generations to interpret, evaluate, and make proper cultural adjustments 
to any outstanding scientific contribution to social life; yet new scientific 
developments of the greatest moment have come into existence and into wide- 
spread use within a single generation. The result has been a great degree 
of confusion. 

Without enlarging upon any topic, we may mention a number of areas 
particularly affected. Leading treatises will be found in the general studies 
already cited, and in the additional ones given herewith. Facts concerning 
the changes are given, and the signficance of these changes for society and 
for education is made clear in many of the references. 
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Communication. New means are the telephone, radio, television, and the 
motion picture; the circulation of newspapers and other periodicals has also 
greatly increased. Mass impression on such a large scale is entirely new to 
the world ; problems of large significance are involved (522, 524, 532, 579). 

Transportation. The street railway (including the elevated, the subway, 
and the bus), the automobile, and the airplane have increased social contacts, 
added to the local and general mobility of the population, made possible our 
large cities, and raised the level of rural life. In so doing, they have created 
a host of cultural problems (500, 579, 591). 

ConsumpPtion is fraught with new difficulties, because of technical advance. 
The consumer is more readily deceived, and has far less chance of possessing 
a thorough knowledge of what he is buying. Judgment concerning relative 
values is distorted by devices of immediate appeal, and by distracting adver- 
tising. Competitive, misleading, and conflicting appeals are poured out in 
great quantities upon the consumer by the improved means of modern com- 
munication. Information on current practices is contained in a study by 
Brainerd (585), and in the periodicals, Consumers’ Research Bulletin, Con- 
sumers’ Guide, and Consumers Defender. 

Increased commercialization and increased knowledge, resulting to some 
extent in increased intellectualization of life, are concomitants of various 
fundamental developments. Conditions of work have likewise been greatly 
affected and are discussed under the next head. 


Problems Connected with Economic Endeavor 

General economic problems are in the consciousness of many people today ; 
a great deal has been written about them, including basic discussions of basic 
economic organization and public finance. Interpretations and underlying 
philosophies are contained in numerous studies in addition to the general 
references already cited (494, 513, 514, 521, 546, 549, 588, 596, 600, 601, 
604, 607). 

The references just given are somewhat general and apply in most cases 
to all of the topics in this section. 

Natural resources, their utilization and conservation, receive their share 
of attention in the references cited and in certain other studies (598, 599, 
603). 

Wealth and income, in terms of average and distribution, are generally 
recognized as being fundamental in the economic well-being of a people. 
These topics are well covered in the references already cited and by Douglas 
(593). Standards of living are also specifically treated in the foregoing ref- 
erences, and also by Tugwell and Hill (608). Middletown (531) gives a 
picture of homes on four income levels. 

Labor problems, including changes in labor conditions, labor organizations, 
and labor policies are of vital concern directly to a large part of the nation, 
and indirectly to all others. These topics are discussed in the foregoing ref- 
erences and also by Soule (564). Child labor was previously reviewed in the 
Review of Educational Research (558). Unemployment is usually treated 
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incidentally, but will be found in the indexes. Psychological consequences of 
unemployment have been studied by Eubank (511), Hall (517), and Rund- 
quist and Sletto (562). 

The matter of occupational distribution is fundamental to economic well- 
being. Clark (587, 588, 589) and Hall (595) have written at length on 
this point. Various aspects are treated also in the general references. From 
the standpoint of education, we are particularly interested in training for the 
occupations, and in helping to see that the proper numbers (once these can 
be estimated) receive such training. We need many detailed descriptions of 
abilities and knowledge required by various occupations, as typified by the 
study of Charters and Waples (586) and the many reviewed by Peters 
(551). It is understood, of course, that a satisfactory curriculum does not 
spring immediately from such information, but it is basic. Trabue (606) 
exemplifies the search for families of jobs requiring much the same abilities, 
so that training can be broadened. . 

The attitude of school children towards different occupations must be con- 
sidered in training and counseling (594, 597). Guidance and counseling, 
which were treated previously in two numbers of the Review of Educational 
Research (558), become important in connection with securing a desirable 
occupational distribution, as well as in producing well-adjusted workers. 
Courses on occupational information would seem to be a general requisite of 
basic education in urban areas (605). 

Control of economic activity, both through economic planning and through 
general governmental regulation or public control are now live issues. Dis- 
cussions are contained in the general economic references and also in certain 


special studies (516, 589, 590, 603, 608). 


Problems Connected with Certain Population Groups 


The changes which have been taking place in the conditions and activities 
of society have affected various groups differently. New sets of social prob- 
lems are revealed by approaching them from the viewpoints of these groups. 

Children and their needs have been abundantly surveyed and reported 
through the White House Conference (578). They are also discussed in 
Recent Social Trends (554) and have received considerable attention in 
school surveys, in social surveys—particularly in recreational studies—and 
also in connection with child labor. Probably no group has been studied so 
much. Gillette and Reinhardt (513) have presented a summary discussion. 

Recently youth have received a great deal of attention ; the disorganization 
wrought by the depression has closed many a door to those on the adult 
threshold. One is impressed by the number of “problem” articles which ap- 
pear in any index. Illustrative reports are illuminating (519, 523, 556, 559). 
Exton (512) has compiled a bibliography. 

The school population, its composition, characteristics, etc., has long been 
a subject of study, but most of it has been psychological study. The literature 
has been briefly reviewed in the Review of Educational Research (558). 
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Suggestive studies have been made by Maller (533), Miller (534), and 
Punke (555). 

The need for parent education, and also for adult education in general, 
is now being recognized in order to give the older portion of our popula- 
tion the advantage of newer knowledge, and of knowledge especially designed 
for their present needs. A question is being raised as to whether formal edu- 
cation during childhood and adolescence can suffice for the problems of 
adulthood. In addition to the general references given earlier, there are 
studies by Brown (499) and Biddle (493). Old age is now coming in for 
its share of attention. Problems for this group are of a psychological and 
sociological nature, as well as financial. For references, consult the periodical 
indexes. 

Woman's position in society is receiving increasing attention. Studies 
showing the change in woman’s status in the home, in business, in the pro- 
fessions, and in commerce and industry, including the problems created by 
her new activities are contained in the general treatises already mentioned 
and in several specific treatises (496, 498, 602, 609). 

It is perhaps appropriate to refer here also to conditions of urban life and 
rural life. Both of these topics have been studied in detail, being published 
as separate monographs in the Recent Social Trends series (500, 532). 

As representing the problems of a number of groups, we may mention race 
relationships. These are of great importance in a good many areas of the 
United States, and particularly in the metropolitan centers. Descriptions and 
interpretations occur in the general treatises cited earlier, particularly in 
the sociology books and also in other studies (575, 583). 


Problems Connected with General Social Welfare 


Personal orientation and relationships. “Can personality be preserved in 
a machine age?” one author queries. Ceertainly great problems have been 
raised in all areas of personal philosophy, personal goals, codes of conduct, etc., 
by changes in conditions and modes of living which far outpace cultural ad- 
justment. For studies of character, personality, adjustment, maladjustment, 
and mental hygiene, see the topics in the indexes and books previously listed. 
Some of this literature has been reviewed in the Review of Educational Re- 
search (558). A recent study has dealt with the depression (562). 

Attitudes and interests are of fundamental importance in a democracy, 
not only in determining conduct codes, but in shaping the destiny of the com- 
monwealth. Some of the literature was earlier reviewed in the Review of 
Educational Research (558). Recent Social Trends (554) touched on the 
subject. —The most extensive study is that of Raup (557), which relates the 
problem definitely to the schools. Other studies have contributed to our 
knowledge (517, 559, 562, 594). 

Moral standards were subjected to study by Peters (552), and also by 
North (546) and Hedger (521). The fundamental work has been done in 
connection with personality and character, and will be found reviewed in 
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such sources. See, for example, earlier reviews in the Review of Educational 
Research (558). 

Crime results from inadequate or improper guides and controls for con- 
duct. Reduced employment opportunities have contributed to crime. Such 
a situation offers a direct challenge to the schools to increase attendance dur- 
ing adolescence and provide wholesome, constructive experiences. The topic 
is treated at length in the general sources, and in special studies (542, 543, 
568, 583). 

Closely related to this entire field is religion, which formerly supplied 
authoritative guides for conduct to the majority of people. The satisfactions 
made possible by science and technology, together with an increasing intel- 
lectualism, and changing mores, have weakened dependence on religion, and 
have left gaps which perhaps the school will be charged with the respon- 
sibility of filling. The sociology of religion is studied and reported in the 
general treatises and in certain noteworthy studies (490, 491, 500, 514, 
521, 543, 546). 

Changes in the family and in home life have been taking place rapidly, re- 
sulting in many problems both in family life and in society at large (514, 
521, 546, 584). Marriage and divorce rates are included in census reports 
(570). 

Problems of government and of international relations are so common as 
to seem scarcely fit subjects for intensive study. The newspaper, however, 
misleads us by its superficial treatment. Recent Social Trends (554) devoted 
five chapters to government, and is supplemented by two monographs (577, 
582). Additional discussions of government (521, 538, 546) and of inter- 
national relations (514, 521, 546, 572) supply pertinent facts. In the in- 
dexes, material is listed under “Nationalism,” “War,” and “Peace.” 


Leisure and recreation have undergone changes in amount, in social esteem, 
and in technical development. Closely related are the esthetic arts. These 
are regular topics in the general references and the subjects of several 
studies (493, 500; 520, 527, 529, 560, 565, 579). The Payne Fund Motion 
Picture Studies (504) throw new light on the effects of movies. Of interest 
to educators are leisure reading habits, which have recently been studied ex- 
tensively (534, 558, 573, 574, 581). References given on the radio and on 
travel (transportation) are also pertinent to this topic. 

Safety for the public at large has not been treated as a significant social 
problem in most of the book references given earlier; yet it hasbeen shown 
to be much more important in terms of lives lost than are wars (545). 
Ample material will be found in the periodical indexes. Another recent de- 
velopment of general interest is public welfare administration, which is de- 
signed to meet definite social problems (497). 

Social planning, in addition to economic planning, is being widely discussed. 
“We believe profoundly that society requires planning; that planning is the 
alternative to chaos, disorder, and insecurity. But there is a difference be- 
tween a society which is planned and a society which is continuously planning 
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—namely, the difference between autocracy and democracy”’ (528:72). The 
basic philosophy of a new social device is as important as its technic. Dis- 
cussions of both are numerous (494, 513, 514, 516, 521, 528, 537, 546, 588, 
589, 590, 608). See also topics on city, urban, regional, state, and national 
planning. 


Dynamic Elements in Society 


The facts concerning change have been clearly traced in the literature of 
the preceding section. Social change is an old phenomenon, and presumably 
a permanent one. We may note in bringing this discussion to a close, that 
society has now institutionalized the means of change, through establishing 
research on a large scale. Research and invention are accorded a place in the 
topics treated by the general references, and are recognized as having a pro- 
found effect upon society (576, 582, 592). Research in the social sciences, 
as well as in the physical sciences, has produced significant bodies of new 
knowledge (550). In education, one has ample evidence in the references 
contained in the Education Index. 

The role of the school—The position of the school with reference to 
social change is a subject of much debate. The various positions and con- 
tentions have been presented at length (488, 492, 506, 507, 508, 525, 528, 
541, 544, 547, 557, 589). 

It is important not to neglect the public school as one of society’s institu- 
tions. It has problems of its own, which children should be brought to un- 
derstand, as they do any other institution (526). 

In closing, we cite a reference which describes attempts that are being 
made at the present time in 265 cities to adapt the schools more fully to cur- 
rent social needs (519, 541), and also a reference on the Danish folk school 
(502) which represents a rather complete adaptation to social needs. A re- 
view of relatively formal practices by Tryon (569) shows what has been 


done in the past; the work described in Breathitt County exemplifies what 
can be done (515). 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Social Pressures on the Schools and in 
Their Behalf 


Ture arz TWo ASPECTS to this problem. In order to modify the program 
of the schools as they believe it ought to be modified, certain groups use their 
influence as regards instruction in health, safety, economics, conceptions of 
government, and the like. On the other hand, in order to enable the schools 
to achieve what those in authority believe they ought, the support of the 
community or of groups within the community is sought, commonly by school 
executives or boards of education. It is evident that the only effect of either 
type of influence may be to stimulate thoughtful attitudes toward educational 
matters. On the other hand, the influence may be very specific when the 
achievement of particular educational objectives is sought. Either type of 
influence may lead to action that is the result of thoughtfully weighing the 
needs of the schools, or to reactions that result largely from emotion. 


Social Pressures on the Schools 

There is an extensive literature dealing with the many types of groups 
and the influence they seek to exert, but relatively little of this material is the 
result of research of the experimental type. However, the student will need 
to read widely if he is to have an overview of this complex social problem. He 
will find particularly useful a recent, annotated bibliography by Lasswell, 


Casey, and Smith (616). Only a small proportion of this extensive literature, 
however, deals with the school situation. 

Pierce (618) has given an excellent description of citizens organizations 
with particular reference to their effect upon the civic training of youth. 
Included in her volume are descriptions of the more important organizations 
under the following classifications: patriotic, military, peace, fraternal, re- 
ligious, and racial ; movements of youth, business, and labor ; and prohibition 
and anti-prohibition. While the author does not attempt “to prophesy the 
result of such activities” as are engaged in by these organizations, and while 
there is no attempt to present objective data regarding the nature of these 
activities and their frequency, one does get a clear descriptive picture of what 
these organizations are attempting to do as affecting the training of youth. 
This same author, in an earlier volume (619), traced the influence of public 
opinion upon the teaching of history, analyzing statutory regulations gov- 
erning the teaching of this subject from our early national period down to 
1926. Descriptions were also included of the activities of certain propa- 
gandist agencies as affecting the type of history textbook. Raup (620) 
undertook to give a more objective measure of the prevailing attitudes of 
46 social groups in regard to 26 social issues. He indicated by a + those or- 
ganizations that would preserve prevailing conceptions, by a — those that 
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would break away from these prevailing conceptions, by a + those that are 
divided but lean towards the prevailing conceptions, and by a = those that 
are divided but lean away from prevailing conceptions. Five of the 26 
issues related to education. For example, on the issue as to whether “the 
education profession is hired to do a job, not to take a lead in social-economic 
afiairs,” he indicated 9 as +, 14 as —, 2 as +, 8 as =, while no judgment 
was given for 13 organizations. These judgments were made by the author 
and three colleagues after a careful scrutiny of the available material re- 
garding the activities of the several organizations. 

One type of organization, because of both its actual and potential influence 
on the schools, is entitled to special consideration here. This is the parent- 
teacher association. Rogers (621), studying particularly the United Parents 
Association in New York City, set forth certain principles and laid out a 
program of practice for these parent groups, accepting the theory that 


. in our huge modern cities where the school has become a vast and complex 
institution, where the voters receive no instruction whatever in the philosophy 
which determines its operation, and when that philosophy is itself in a state of 
change, this method of [popular community] control may be said to have become 
a legal fiction, for its full implications are no longer realized in practice. ... It 
is not too idealistic to say that the direct implication of these facts is the necessity 
for some type of parent education which will enable the parent, as citizen, to realize 
the issues involved in educational questions which he must decide as a voter. 
Five principles were then laid down to govern the local associations that 
are affiliated with the organization: (a) the program should be narrowed 
so that it will be possible to do adequate work in parent education; (b) offi- 
cers and leaders should train themselves for leadership in order that they may 
improve their organization technic; (c) fathers as well as mothers should 
be given leadership and influence in the association; (d) the administration 
of the association should not be in the hands of the school faculty—rather the 
principal and designated teachers in each school should act only as ex-officio 
members of the executive committee; and (e) the association should utilize 
for guidance and assistance, in addition to the school faculty, other students 
of educational science, child psychologists, and experts in community organi- 
zation. 

Butterworth (612) analyzed the activities of 763 parent-teacher associa- 
tions in nine states. The programs of these associations, when analyzed, 
showed 4,097 entertainment features as compared with 3,646 “topics.” Using 
the frequency of the activities and not the amount of energy given to them 
as the measure, associations in communities of less than 2,500 population 
devoted themselves to activities as follows: providing money for activities 
within and without the school, 50.3 percent; studying the educational needs 
of the community, 1.3; educating the community as to school needs, 2.1; at- 
tempting to influence schoolboard or teaching staff, 2.9; promoting educa- 
tional objectives, such as leisure, health, worthy home membership, and the 
like, 22.4; stimulating social activities primarily for educational purposes, 
6.7 ; encouraging agencies of an educational nature both within and outside 
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the school, 4.8; carrying on activities not primarily educational, 6.1; for- 
warding the work of the association, 3.4. Data are also given for associa- 
tions in larger communities, but the differences between the two types are 
not marked. Associations in the smaller communities were giving more time 
to raising money, while those in larger communities were devoting more time 
to matters connected with the attainment of educational objectives. In the 
formal programs, the topics discussed dealt with the following subjects: un- 
derstanding the work and the ideals of the school, 8.8 percent ; improvement 
of the school, 3.9 ; the work of the parent-teacher association, 11.3 ; the child’s 
nature, 1.9; problems primarily of the child, 28 ; problems primarily of adults 
and of the community, 28.6; responsibility of the home, 7.5. These data are 
for the associations in the smaller schools, but again there are no striking 
differences between the two'types. As a result of studying these activities 
in the light of certain legal or commonly accepted conceptions of responsibility 
for education, this writer proposed six objectives for parent-teacher associa- 
tions. Holbeck (615), studying 100 parent-teacher associations, found that 
50 were carrying on study groups; 40, relief for children; 35, parent educa- 
tion ; 28, child welfare; 27, the purchase of equipment; 23, summer round- 
up ; 20, knowing-the-school activities ; 20, health ; 18, hot lunches; 17, library; 
9, beautification of the school ; 8, community projects ; 8, card parties ; 3, lit- 
erary courses ; 2, student aid or loan funds; 3, character education; 2, recrea- 
tion ; 2, lecture courses; 2, playgrounds. After studying the theoretical func- 
tions and purposes of the parent-teacher association as stated in the literature 
and as shown by activities performed, this author had forty association presi- 
dents rank sixteen objectives. The objective given first rank was that of 
“providing information to bring about changes for the better in regard to 
child development, habits of learning, étc.” Sixteenth rank was given to 
“providing a cultural program with no necessary emphasis on the needs of 
the child.” When forty educational administrators were asked to make a 
similar ranking, some slight variations from those made by the association 
presidents were discovered. The greatest difference of opinion appeared to 
be on the objective of “working on a legislative program for better school 
conditions.” On the basis of a questionnaire to the state presidents of parent- 
teacher associations, Weeks (627), in 1926, was able to show what the asso- 
ciation in each state was doing as regards organization and what it was un- 
dertaking as regards public welfare and educational activities. . 


Influence Exerted in Behalf of the Educational Program 


In this aspect of our general problem, individuals or groups representing 
the schools undertake to modify the thinking of the entire community or of 
groups within the community for the purpose of getting support for their 
programs. This activity has been variously called “publicity,” “public rela- 
tions,” and “leadership.” 

Here again there is an extensive literature, but even where researches have 
been made, practically all utilize analytical, historical, or normative methods 
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only. Those who wish to secure an adequate background for constructive 
thinking in this field would do well to study the summary by Smith and 
Krueger (623). 

The first step is to recognize that there are different types of leadership 
situations, and, therefore, different types of leaders. Bogardus (610) sug- 
gested the following classification: direct or indirect ; partisan or scientific ; 
social, executive, or mental ; autocratic, paternalistic, or democratic; and spe- 
cialists, such as prophet, saint, expert, and boss. 

Butterworth (611) believed that it is leadership of the socially intelligent 
type that is particularly important in education. He analyzed the process 
of leadership of this type into certain essential elements as follows: (a) the 
need for the group to adjust itself better to some situation; (b) recognition 
of this need by the group, first, intellectually, and then with an emotional 
bias that will produce action; (c) discussion by the whole group or by rep- 
resentatives of the group as to the various courses of action that may be 
taken and a suggestion of the one or ones most likely to be effective; and 
(d) action by the group concerned. As a concomitant factor, he saw “con- 
fidence in the leader” as an important element. Clearly, this type of leader- 
ship seeks favorable action regarding the educational program not through 
emotional appeals, but through stimulating as many members of the group 
as possible to give thoughtful consideration to the matter. This writer con- 
siders that‘ leadership is the large process that is going on in getting an im- 
provement of the educational program and considers “publicity” and “public 
relations’ as merely means by which the desired ends are to be attained. 


There appears to be no attempt to weigh objectively the many methods 
and devices that may be utilized in achieving leadership of the socially in- 
telligent type. The very nature of the process makes such an objective eval- 
uation difficult, if not impossible. However, there are a number of descrip- 
tive statements along this line, of which the one by Stevenson (624) is illus- 
trative. Among the methods and devices suggested by this author are: per- 
sonal interviews, meetings, news columns, editorials, essays written by pupils, 
endorsements, cartoons, personal and circular letters, school surveys, tags, 
bulletin boards, school displays and exhibits, visits to the schools, bulletins, 
school parades, and radio. 

Attempts have been made, however, to evaluate specific means. Neale 
(617) studied the various types of reports issued by city schools and analyzed 
the information presented in them. He asked 106 school administrators to 
express their judgment regarding the relative effectiveness of various types 
of reports and, utilizing the 75 percentile method, gave a list of 16 types of 
publications with ratings varying from 3.2 to 16.2. Shaw (622) made a 
similar investigation of state school reports and presented 24 criteria for 
judging them. Van Kleeck (626) analyzed the school news in 43 New York 
village newspapers for a period of 22 weeks. He found that only 2.28 percent 
of all news was school news and that extra-classroom activities, pupil achieve- 
ment, commencement, and administration items received most of the atten- 
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tion. Basic to this whole question is the problem as to what citizens do know 
about their schools and what they ought to know. Todd (625) investigated 
the former problem, using a set of 50 questions as the basis for discovering 
the extent and nature of popular information. Two sources of guidance were 
utilized in building this test: reports of city school superintendents, and re- 
ports of surveys of public school systems. With such guidance, 100 questions 
were chosen. From this list, 50 questions were selected tentatively as the test, 
They were submitted to opinion generally recognized as expert and authorita- 
tive. With such assistance, the list of 50 questions was revised, and eventually 
the final questions were chosen. These 50 questions, divided into two sets 
of 25 each, dealt with the board, curriculum, finance, buildings, pupils, teach- 
ers, school organizations, and superintendents. These were then submitted 
to over 7,000 individuals in t7 widely scattered cities. The arithmetic mean 
of right responses made by fathers was 14.04; by mothers, 13.07. There were 
some differences among occupational groups. The professional group made 
the best record, answering 17.6 questions correctly. The lowest score, 13.3, 
was made by the unskilled labor group. In investigating the question as to 
what people ought to be told about the school, Farley (614) secured data 
regarding information desired on the part of 5,067 school patrons in 13 
cities. ‘—The mean rank score of 13 topics of school news was as follows: 
pupil progress and achievement, 4.7 ; methods of instruction, 4.7; health of 
pupils, 4.8; courses of study, 5.0; value of education, 5.6; discipline and 
behavior of pupils, 5.9; teachers and school officers, 6.4; attendance, 7.3; 
school buildings and building program, 8.0 ; business management and finance, 
9.0; board of education and administration, 9.1; parent-teacher association, 
9.7 ; extracurriculum activities, 10.1. This investigator found that the in- 
terest of citizens in the various items of school news was not significantly 
affected by the location of the city, by the community group within a city, 
by social groups of a similar sort from different cities, or by the grade status 
of the children in the school. In a second part of his investigation, Farley 
found that theré was a negative correlation between the interests of school 


patrons in school news and the amounts of space allotted by the press to the 
several topics. 


A statistical and experimental study of leadership by Eichler (613) is 
introduced here, because of its suggestiveness from the point of method, even 
though the type of leadership is not that with which we are here concerned. 
The investigator used a group of junior and senior high-school pupils to 
determine (a) the most important qualities in leadership, and (b) whether 
these qualities may be measurably increased by direct instruction. In the 


first problem, 181 pupils in Grades XI and XII were rated as to leadership 


ability as well as on eleven qualities of leadership that had previously been 
selected from a large list. The correlations show the relative importance 
of the eleven qualities to be as follows: individuality; persistence; height; 
self-control ; social adaptability ; scholarship ; vitality ; social intelligence ; in- 
telligence ; ascendance; and voice. All correlations were positive except for 
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ascendance and voice. In the second problem, the investigator, using the 
parallel group method of experimentation, tested the ability of pupils to im- 
prove their leadership ratings as the result of instruction in the constituent 
elements in leadership. The achievement scores showed that there was a 
positive effect of the instruction, although the gains were not large. The 
investigator believed that improved methods of instruction used for a longer 
period would show better results. 
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